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Survey of the World. 


Admiral Dewey arrived in 
Waskington on the evening 
of the 2d inst., and wasescort- 
ed by a troop of cavalry to the White House, 
where he was welcomed by the President 
and his Cabinet. During his journey from 
New York and upon his arrival at the capital 
he was greeted by the most enthusiastic ex- 
pressions of admiration and affection. It was 
noticeable, also, as it had been in New York, 
that Rear-Admiral Schiey was very heartily 
welcomed and cheered by the people. On 


Dewey in 
‘Washington 


the evening of the 2d the President and Ad- : 


niral Dewey reviewed a civic parade, and 
on the following morpving the Admiral was 
escorted to the White House, from which he 
proceeded to the Capitol in company with the 
President to receive there the sword voted to 
him by Congress. There was a grand pro- 
cession in Pennsylvania avenue, with Gen- 
eral Miles at the head of it, followed by his 
aides, the Marine Band, soldiers, sailors, bat- 
teries of artillery, cavalry, the President and 
the Admiral, the “‘ Olympia’s ” men, the Cab- 
inet, Governors of States and their staff offi- 
cers, While the broad, sidewalks were packed 
with cheering crowds. At the Capitol Secre- 
tary Long began his eloquent presentation 
address by reading the brief dispatch of in- 
structions sent to Commodore Dewey a week 
before the great naval battle, and the Com- 
modore’s almost equally brief report of the 
engagement. While the modest hero seemed 
uncomfortable and bowed his head while lis- 
tening to the highly complimentary refer- 
ences to himself, he grasped eagerly every 
opportunity to applaud any sentence relating 
to the President or the policy of the Govern- 
ment concerning the islands, appearing to de- 
sire that there should be no room for doubt 


as to his own attitude. His applause was 
quite noticeable when the Secretary said that 
the nation in its work on the islands was en- 
titled to the cordial help of all citizens and 
“not the fainthearted doubts and teasing 
cavils of any;” also when the President, to 
whom the Secretary passed the sword, said 
in his very brief address of affectionate wel- 
come that there had been “no flaw” in his 
victory and would be “no faltering in main- 
taining it.’ Throughout the exercises the 
Admiral was most lovably natural and un- 
affected, sometimes uneasy under the un- 
stinted praise of himself, but still enjoying 
the whole affair as heartily as any one of his 
most devoted admirers in the audience could. 
When he was about to take his seat, before 
the beginning of the proceedings, he spied 
the box in which the sword had been placed, 
lifted the lid with a boy’s euriosity, and then 
blushed as he dropped it after a glimpse of 
the treasure within. And at the end, after 
Cardinal Gibbons had pronounced the bene- 
diction, when the crowd cried “ Hold up the 
sword !” he lifted it to please them. In the 
evening he was the honored guest at the larg- 
est dinner party ever given at the White 
House. The President had acted upon his 
advice concerning the reinforcement of the 
fleet at Manila. His next grand reception 
was to be at the home of his boyhood, in 
Montpelier. 





: The Republicans of Massa- 

The Political chusetts at a harmonious 
Field convention nominated for 
Governor the present Lieutenant-Governor, 
Winthrop Murray Crane, of Dalton, a 
wealthy manufacturer of paper. Their plat- 
form opposes trusts, denounces the water- 
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ing of corporate stock, urges Congress to per- 
fect the currency laws and develop the mer- 
chant marine, supports civil service reform, 
and commends the Government’s policy iu 
the Fhilippines, expressing a belief that the 
war will soon be ended, and that Congress 
will establish in the islands a free and pro- 
gressive government. Mr. Bryan has been 
making speeches in Texas, Iowa and IIli- 
nois, asserting that the Republican party is 
allied to the trusts and demanding that the 
Filipinos be permitted to set up a republic. 
His recent addresses recall by their tone and 
style the most sensational of those which he 
made in 1896. At Canton, IIl., the President 
stopped to make a brief speech on his jour- 
ney westward, and Mr. Bryan, who was to 
speak there in the afternoon, chanced to be 
on the platform from which Mr. McKinley 
addressed an audience. At the end of the 
address the two men met pleasantly for a 
moment, and then the President proceeded 
on his journey. It was at Canton that Mr. 
Bryan asserted that Republicans were to be 
_ heard on every hand praising trusts. He ap- 
pears to have laid aside his project for re- 
straining trust corporations by Federal li- 
censes, for at Canton he declared that trusts 
were “an artificial creation, an outgrowth 
of evil conditions arising from unjust laws,” 
and that they could and should be “ de- 
stroyed by legislation.”” The Pennsylvania 
League of Republican Clubs at its recent an- 
nual convention adopted resolutions con- 
demning the civil service reform .law and 
calling for the repeal of it. The Finance 
Committee of the Ohio Republican State 
Committee has sent to Federal officeholders 
throughout the country an appeal for con- 
tributions of money, assuring them that by 
contributing they will not violate the law, 
because there are no Federal officeholders in 
the committee, and saying that the contest 
in 1900 would be affected by the defeat of 
the Republican party this fall in the Presi- 
dent’s home State. Copies of this letter 
have been forwarded even to postmasters in 
Maine and Kansas. 





The “Columbia” and_ the 
“ Shamrock ” made three trials 
last week to sail the first: race 
of the series for the America’s Cup, but were 


The Yacht 
Races 


<The Independent 


unable to cover the measured course within 
the time limit for lack of wind. The official 
measurements had shown that the ‘t Sham: 
rock” was carrying 355 square feet more 
sail than the American boat upon a water- 
line about two feet shorter than the “ Co- 
lumbia’s,” and as the result of the calcula- 
tions the latter is required to give her for- 
eign rival a time allowance of six seconds, 
The first attempt to make a race, on the 3¢ 
inst., was over a course of fifteen miles to 
leeward (south) and return, from the Sandy 
Hook lightship. The “Columbia” led on 
the way to the stake boat, and was leading 
at the turn. A little later the wind died out. 
The second trial, two days later, over a sim- 
ilar course, took the boats out to sea, but for 
want of a breeze not even the first half was 
finished. At the third trial, over the course 
of the first one, the yachts turned almost ex- 
actly together, but the wind failed, and noth- 
ing could be accomplished. The effect of 
this third attempt was to cause some anx- 
iety in the minds of the American yachts- 
men. It was realized that the boats are very 
closely matched, that the “ Shamrock ” sails 
wonderfully in light breezes, and that the 
America’s Cup may have to cross the At- 
lantic. The trials drew great crowds of ex- 
cursionists, the number following the yachts 
on steamships the first day having been 
about 40,000. The course was guarded by 
Capt. Robley D. Evans, of the Navy, who 
commanded a small fleet of torpedo boats. 
With all these racing failures there was one 
immense success—that of the first practical 
application of Marconi’s wireless telegraph 
system, us used by the New York Herald to 
report the races. For this purpose the fore- 
mast of the “ Ponce” was lengthened by 
strapping on a spar whose top was 140 feet 
above the water. The apparatus aboard con- 
sisted of an induction coil about twelve 
inches long, having an ordinary hammer 
interrupter, some thirty or more very large 
cells of dry battery, a key in the primary cir- 
cuit of the coil, and the receiving mechan- 
ism. The instruments worked with great 
perfection, more than two thousand words 
being sent on the first day without repetition 
or misunderstanding. The longest distance 
over which a message was sent was fifteen 
miles. 
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Survey of 


General Wilson, commanding 
in the provinces of Matanzas 
and Santa Clara, says jn his 
annual report that the Cubans in those prov- 
inces are as ready for self-government as 
they are likely to be at any time in the near 
future, and argues against delay in giving 
them home rule. For the re-establishment 
of agriculture, he says, loans from the insu- 
lar treasury Should be made directly to the 
small planters and farmers. At the close of 
the war 34,000 widows and 58,000 orphans 
were left helpless in these two provinces. 
Altho the projected general strike in Hav- 
ana was prevented by the prompt and vig- 
orous action of General Ludlow, there was 
no interference with the strike of the street 
railway employees, who demanded a reduc- 
tion of the® hours of a day’s work. Their 
places were quickly filled by the company, 
and then the strikers attacked the new men 
while they were on duty. The police soon 
restored order, and the strikers have been 
unable to induce the company to employ 
them again. There is much evidence of a- 
bitter feeling between the Cubans and the 
Spanish residents. For hauling down a 
Spanish flag at the Spanish Clerks’ Club, 
Julio Sanguily and two of his friends were 
arrested and bound over to keep the peace. 
In default of the money required for the 
bonds they were -placed in prison. The 
Mayor, with the approval of General Lud- 
low, has issued an order forbidding the pub- 
lic display of foreign flags on feast days and 
Sundays, because the Cuban resentment is 
excited by the exhibition of the flag of Spain. 
In dispatches from Porto Rico, General 
Davis says that he finds no cause for chang- 
ing his estimate of the quantity of food— 
one thousand tons—which should be sent to 
the island every week. Before the hurricane 
he had intended to spend $750,000 upon the 
roads and in other public works during the 
coming twelve months, but the decrease of 
the revenue will prevent him from carrying 
out his plans. 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 





The President had a confer- 
ence on the 3d inst. with Ad- 
miral Dewey, who advised 
that more ships be sent to the Philippines 
in order that Luzon might be closely block- 


In the 
Philippines 


‘the World 
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aded. His advice was followed promptly. 
The “ Brooklyn” was ordered to Manila, 
and it is understood that the “New Or- 
leans,” ‘ Albany,” “ Bancroft,’ ‘“ Badger,” 
“Nashville,” ‘‘ Machias,” ‘‘ Marietta” and 
“ Monocacy” will also join Rear-Admiral 
Watson’s fleet. The’shipment of the troops 
will be hastened. During the last few days 
the insurgents have been quite active and 
aggressive. On the 2d inst. there was a gen- 
eral attack upon the American lines from 
Bacoor to Imus, in the region south of Ma- 
nila Bay, the insurgents attempting to cut 
the communication between these two 
points. General Lawton, assisted by marines 
and the guns of the fleet, repelled the at- 
tack and drove the insurgents from their 
trenches, in which twenty-eight dead Fili- 
pinos were found, fifteen. of them having 
been killed by one shell. In this engagement 
Captain Bogardus Eldridge, of the Four- 
teenth Infantry, lost his life. He leaves # 
widow and three children at Vancouver Bar- 
racks. By the end of last week the advanc- 
ing American forces had driven the insur- 
gents back to San Francisco de Malabon. 
On the 3d inst. the Filipinos made two at- 
tacks upon Calamba, but were repelled. Sixty 
of them are said to have been killed; the 
American loss was two killed and seven 
wounded. Bolomen surprised an outpost 
and killed two of our soldiers. Porac, which 
was captured on the 28th ult. by General 
McArthur and evacuated on the following 
day, has been reoccupied by several hundred 
insurgents. The gunboat ‘“ Urdaneta” has 
been recovered by an expedition which en- 
tered the Orani River, and shelled the vil- 
lages where the insurgents were stationed. 
In a successful attack by the Sixth Infantry 
upon a robber band in Negros, First Lieu- 
tenant Haydon Y. Grubbs, of Kentucky, was 
killed. A large supply of ammunition was _ 
captured. On the night of the 4th inst. the 
insurgents atta@ked the town of Paranaque 
and burned several buildings before they 
were repulsed. General Alejandrino and the 
Commissioners who were with him have re- 
turned to Aguinaldo’s camp. General Otis 
regarded their visit as an attempt to gain 
recognition of the insurgent government. 
They were told that the American Govern- 
ment would accept nothing short of absolute 
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surrender, and intended to press the war 
with vigor. Aguinaldo has issued a proc- 
lamation in which he tells his people that the 
Democratic party in the United States insists 
upon the independence of the Filipinos. 
“Therefore,” he adds, “we must maintain 
our position more resolutely than ever, and 
pray to God that the great Democratic party 
may win the next Presidential election.” 





The Anglo-Venezuelan 
Boundary Arbitration 
Commission announced 
its decision on the 3d inst.. in Paris, having 
reached a unanimous agreement by mutual 
concessions, the result being a compromise. 
There had been as many opinions concerning 
a just boundary as there were members of 
the Commission, and up to the last moment, 
Justice Brewet says, it seemed impossible 
for the Commissioners to agree. The line as 
laid down follows a zig-zag course, and only 
a history of the numerous distinct and con- 
fiicting claims in the territory between the 
Orinoco and the Essequibo rivers during the 
last seventy-five years, with references to 
streams and mountains of which the world 
knows nothing, could show clearly wherein 
one claimant has gained and the other lost. 
It is significant, however, that England ap- 
pears well satisfied, while at first certain rep- 
resentatives of Venezuela were indignant. 
Some points of the decision are clearly dis- 
closed. For example, Venezuela saves Ba- 
rima Point, on the coast, and the shore for 
thirty-five miles east of it, thus retaining 
contrel of the mouth and both banks of her 
great river, the Orinoco. The establishment 
of Great Britain’s extreme claim would have 
given her control of the mouth of. the river. 
In the interior Great Britain gets only a part 
of the basin of the Cuyuni, Venezuela retain- 
ing the basins of the upper tributaries of that 
river. It is stated that Great Britain holds 
the greater part of the gold #élds developed 
by British capital, while the undeveloped min- 
ing region, which she desired and which may 
be equally rich, is awarded to Venezuela. The 
basins of the Yuruari and Curumi, which 
Great Britain claimed, now belong to Vene- 
zuela. Ex-President Harrison says that 
Venezuela gets 30,000 square miles west of 
the Schomburgk line, which Great Britain 


The Venezuelan 
Boundary 
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claimed, but would submit to arbitration, 
and also 5,000. miles east of that line, which 
she originaily declined to lay before arbitra- 
tors. Venezuela gains territory on which 
Great Britain has established military posts, 
and on the whole retains more than was of- 
fered by any of the British proposals of the 
last eighteen years. Venezuelans complain, 
one representative of that country saying it 
was a contest between an elephant and an 
ant, but the award will be accepted. Presi- 
dent Andrade sees in the decision a cause for 
rejoicing “ because justice and the laws of 
the civilized world have restored a portion 
of the usurped territory.” 





An armistice of five days 
last week between Gen- 
eral Castro, the revolu- 
tionary leader, and President Andrade, of 
Venezuela, prevented any bloody conflicts 
that otherwise might have taken place. Gen- 
eral Castro is encamped within fifty-five 
miles of Caracas, the capital, and is ready 
to assault the city in case he cannot come to 
terms with Fresident Andrade. The latter 
wants an arrangement to be made which 
will result in the fusion of both factions of 
the Liberal party; and asks General Castro 
to withhold political recognition from Gen- 
erals Mocho aud Hernandes. The latter, who 
started a revolution himself a while ago, is 
now one of General Castro’s supporters. As 
General Castro has hitherto refused to 
enter into any agreement it is doubtful 
whether a settlement will be reached. The 
‘** Detroit ’’ has taken Minister Loomis the 
latter part of his way back to Venezuela, and 
also, to save time, has transported the Gov- 
ernment peace commission for a part of 


The Venezuelan 
Revolution 


its journey to the rebel camp. Commander. 


Hemphill says that the final settlement will 
be arranged this week, and that he believes 
it will result in a change of administration, 
a-statement which may cause our Govern- 
ment considerable embarrassment, if Presi- 
dent Andrade remains in power. A filibus- 
tering expedition in aid of the rebels has 
been organized by one General Velutini, who 
was in this country a short time ago, and 
who was advised by President Andrade not 
io come back. This General has gone to 
Trinidad, purchased arms and ammunition, 
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Survey of 


and is going to help Castro. On the whole, 
compromise and peace are expected. 





Notwithstanding every indication 
of war peace continues in South 
Africa, and with every day of de- 
lay the hope for peace not only does not 
weaken, but possibly strengthens. Each side 
is massing its forces. The English troops are 
coming in from India, 9,000 already having 
been landed, while the transports from Eng- 
land are pressing on. In the Transvaal it- 
self the troops are under arms, and have 
been advancing toward the frontier. The 


War or 
Peace 
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apparently exerted their best influence for 
peace. Mr. Hofmeyr has also had an inter- 
view for the first time with Sir Alfred Mil- 
ner. In England a partial war budget has 
been accepted by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Parliament is to meet on Oc- 
tober i7th, when an additional sum will 
probably be asked for. This action is looked 
upon in some quarters as indicating war. On 
the other’ hand, it is affirmed that it simply 
indicates that the British Government de- 
sires only to act in full accordance with the 
wishes of the people. There have been some 
sensational reports about the abdication of 
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Orange Free State’ has, according to dis- 
patches, mobilized its’ troops in different 
parts of the Republic, ordering them, how- 
ever, to act strictly on the defensive. In 
view of the bitter feeling among the Boers 
there has been considerable fear of an in- 
cursion into Natal. President Kruger, how- 
ever, affirms that no unauthorized advance 
will be made, and he seems to be able .to 
hold his men in check. The efforts for peace 
continue. Mr. Hofmeyr, the leader of the 
more aggressive party among the Afrikand- 
ers in Cape Colony, and Prime Minister 
Schreiner, representing the more conserva- 
tive Dutch, have visited Pretoria, ,and have 


the Queen rather than indorse a war, but 
these are without foundation. Mr. John 
Morley has even appeared to support the 
Government, affirming that its demands 
were entirely legitimate, and criticising the 
Transvaal sharply- for refusing them. Sir 
William Harcourt has attacked Mr. Cham- 
berlain pretty severely, but there is little in 
his speech which Boer sympathizers could 
take advantage jof. 





With regard to the result there 
The Result  ;, coming to be apparently 

of War more of a belief in the com- 
paratively speedy victory of the British. The 
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Boer camps drawn up on the borders of Na- 
tal are found to be lacking in supplies and 
the troops seem to be disorganized. The in- 
dividual burghers appear to have changed 
type somewhat since the days of Majuba 
Hill, and John Hays Hammond affirms that 
they can no longer hope to do what they did 
then. The commercial spirit dominates, in 
his view, a much larger element and there is 
less of the vigor of independence than they 
had in the past. On the other hand there is 
hearty and cheerful courage on the part of 
the English, and the new arms put the Eng- 
lish soldiers more on a par with the Boers 
than has been the case in the past. There is 
still the uncertain element of the native pop- 
ulation. Just what the Basutos will do is not 
evident, and should they enter into the con- 
test they must inevitably prove a factor of 
great importance. Considerable attention 
has been given to the general political situa- 
tion. There are continued reports of negotia- 
tions with Portugal with regard to the occu- 
pation of Delagoa Bay. These are not con- 
firmed very definitely, but there seems to be 
no doubt but that the British Government 
will have control. The reports of interfer- 
ence on the part of European Governments 
do not seem altogether substantiated. It 
is claimed that France may take advantage 
of England’s attention being diverted in 
South Africa to make trouble in North Af- 
‘ yica, also that Russia will move in Persia 
and China. But these appear to be rather 
conjectures than anything else. On the 
whole the situation does not seem to be more 
serious than it was a week ago, and the fact 
that each week strengthens the British posi- 
tion, while it weakens to a considerable de- 
gree that of President Kruger, seems to give 
color to the belief that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment has made up its mind to yield at the 
last resort and secure the best terms possible. 





While all the world has 

A Judicial Farce j.on looking on aghast 
in Servia at the judicial methods 

of France, made manifest in the Dreyfus 
trial, an even greater travesty of justice has 
been going on in Servia. Some months ago 
a man fired at ex-King Milan. He was at 
once arrested, but was not brought to trial, 
on the ground that, as was claimed, he rep- 
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resented a revolutionary movement and had 
accomplices who must be discovered. Ac- 
cordingly throughout the summer Belgrade 
has been the scene of heated political strife. 
So bitter has run the feeling that martial 
law was declared, and the whole country 
has been under arms. At last the trial was 
brought on, and among the chief witnesses 
was the very man who committed, or tried 
to commit, the crime. He implicated men 
of every type and some of high character. 
One had been a Minister of the Interior, 
another was well known as the leader of the 
Radical party. Rebutting evidence was re- 
fused; trained .lawyers who claimed the 
right to examine on behalf of the accused 
were slighted, and so notorious was the in- 
justice of the procedure that official warn- 
ings were sent to Belgrade from St. Peters- 
burg and Vienna that such methods: could 
not be indorsed in a State depending, as 
Servia does, upon the Russian and Austrian 
Governments. These warnings’ were not 


heeded. The schemes were carried through, 


and a verdict of treason was rendered 
against a large number of persons impli- 
cated in the attack. The ground of treason 
was that ex-King Milan. who had abdicated 
in favor of his son, was presumptive heir to 
the throne should his son die, and hence any 
attack upon him was an attack upon royalty. 
Immediately upon the verdict of guilty sen- 
tences were pronounced. The would-be as- 
sassin was sentenced to death; ten of the 


prisoners to twenty years’ penal servitude, 


and the Radical leaders were sentenced to 
nine, seven and five years’ imprisonment. 
One of these was ostentatiously pardoned @ 
few days later, and it is affirmed that he 
has announced his cordial support of the ex- 
isting Government. Already the Russian 
Government has indicated its displeasure by 
withdrawing its ambassador from Belgrade. 
As yet Austria has taken no positive action, 
but it being generally understood that the 
ex-King was her protégé, it can scarcely be 
thought she will condone such flagrant viola- 
tion of justice. The most thsi can be sai¢ 
is that the whole situation is significant of 
the lack of character in Servia.. It has long 
been known as the weakest of the Balkan 
principalities, and this will simply emphasize 


‘what all have believed. 
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The Transvaal Question—Its Salient Points. 


By Joseph S. Dunn. 


F such complexity and dimensions is 
the Transvaal question that it would 
be altogether impossible in the course 

of one article adequately to deal with it. At 
the same time its salient points may be suc- 
cinctly summed up in such a way that the 
main issues can at once be understood. I 
shall therefore endeavor to put the leading 
features of the situation as briefly and plain- 
ly as possible. 

The Boers are the original white inhab- 
itants of that part of South Africa first known 
as the Transvaal State and subsequently as 
the South African Republic. They are the 
descendants of the Dutch and Huguenot set- 
tlers who in the first instance arrived in 
South Africa in the time of Jan van Riebeeck, 
the first Dutch commander of the Cape 
(1652), and at various subsequent periods. In 
1795 the Cape was taken by the British. It 
was restored to the Dutch in 1803 after the 
‘Treaty 'of Amiens. In 1806 it was- retaken 
by the British and was formally ceded to 
England by Holland in 1815. It has ever 
since 1806 remained a British colony. From 
the earliest days of Dutch rule at the Cape 
the farming population (the Boers) was more 
or less dissatisfied with ‘‘ the powers” that 
held sway at the Castle, and from the very 
beginning’ of the settlement sought to retire 
as far away as possible from the control of 
the “Government.” It is historically inter- 
esting to note that a spirit of disaffection and 
unrest on the part of the Dutch settlers in 
South Africa is thus traceable to a period an- 
terior to the advent of British rule. The oc- 
cupation of ‘the Cape by the British did not 
tend to improve the relations of the Govern- 
ment and the governed in the young settle- 
ment. The elementary discontent already 
noted became aggravated when “ the Castle ” 
represented not merely an autocratic and un- 
popular Government, but in addition estab- 
lished the still more unhappy relations of con- 
querors and conquered. Sullenly, and at first 
slowly, the malcontents among the Boers re- 


tired further and further inland, until to alk 
practical purposes they passed beyond the 
pale of civilization and British supremacy. 
But from time to time the British frontier 
was formally extended so as again to include 
these nomad bands within the sphere of Brit- 
ish influence. They were British subjects, 
and therefore in taking possession of the hin- 
terland they ipso facto created it British ter- 
ritory. In 1835, and again in 1838, two gréat 
“treks” (or emigrations) of disaffected 
Boers ‘took place into the territory north of 
the declared limit of British infinence, in the- 
hope that they would at length escape alto- 
gether from their allegiance to the British. 
Crown. Such, however, was not permitted. 
In 1843 British government was established. 
in Natal, and in 1848.Sir Harry Smith, the 
High Commissioner, declared British suprem- 
acy to extend up to the Vaal River. In reply 
to this a number of the Boers emigrated be- 
yond that river, and in 1852 Britain agreed to- 
the Sand River Convention, by which the- 
Transvaal Boers were granted complete in- 
dependence. A similar treaty was entered’ 
into with the Boers of the Free State in 1854. 
Thus were the foundations*laid of the two: 
South African Dutch Republics. 

The Boers of the Free State, despite the- 
fact that at the outset they most reluctantly. 
accepted their absolution from their British. 
citizenship, have succeeded in governing their: — 
republic with unbroken credit and success, 
with the result that the liberty accorded’ 
them by Great Britain in 1854 has never been. 
since interfered with or withdrawn. Not so, 
however, in the case of the Transvaal Boers. 
It is impossible here to enter into the details. 
of the misrule which characterized their con- 
trol of their country up to 1877. Suffice it 
that in that year Britain, as paramount pow- 
er in South Africa, deemed it desirable, in the- 
interests of the Transvaal settlers them- 
selves and of South Africa as a whole, to an-- 
nex the Transvaal to the British Empire. 
The two chief reasons for this step were (1): 
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‘That the Dutch inhabitants of the Transvaal 
were unable satisfactorily to deal with a re- 
-calcitrant and powerful Kaffir chief within 
‘their borders, while the Zulus were threaten- 
ing to invade the country; and (2) because 
‘the State was bankrupt and its Government 
‘in a condition of chaos. England was unfor- 
‘tunate in its choice of administrator for the 
new territory, and the Boers were thus pre- 
vented from becoming reconciled to the new 
-conditions. In 1880 a considerable section of 
them rose in revolt, and after a spirited and 
“heroic struggle with England they were again 
-accorded self-government under the London 
‘Convention of 1881, subject to the suzerainty 
of Queen Victoria. 
this convention were remodeled. In these no 
-direct allusion is made to a specific contin- 
uance of Her Majesty’s suzerainty, but by 
Article IV England expresses the right to reg- 
ulate the foreign relations of the Republic. 
‘It is, moreover, contended by certain jurists 
-that the suzerainty expressly declared in the 
1881 convention was not abrogated by the 
1884 treaty by reason of the fact that the 
reference to suzerainty* occurs in the pre- 
-amble of the 1881 instrument, and that by 
the 1884 treaty the articles alone and not the 
~preamble of the earlier agreement are affect- 
ed. Be this as it may, the Boers of the 
“Transvaal have long maintained that the su- 
-gerainty no longer exists, while the British 
- Government and its law officers have with 
equal emphasis declared that the suzerainty 
-still holds good. Distinct, however, from this 
point is the fact that by the 1884 convention 
numerous specific conditions are laid down 
for regulating the conduct of the Transvaal 
Government toward British subjects (and 
-other aliens) in regard to internal affairs; 
while as regards the external aspect of Eng- 
land's relations toward the Republic, it has 
never been seriously denied by any respon- 
-sible and unprejudiced authority that as par- 
amount power in South Africa, altogether 
apart from any definitely defined suzerainty, 
England has the right, under certain circum- 
stances, to supervise the general conduct of 
the Transvaal Government. And apart from 
this position again, it must be admitted that 
in accordance with the comity of nations it 
is conceivable that a situation might be cre- 
-ated in South Africa by the action of the 


In 1884 the articles of. 
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Transvaal Government which would afford 
England as much justification for remon- 
strance and, if necessary, forcible interfer- 
ence, as the conditions inCrete warranted the 
intervention of the European Powers, or 
those of Cuba that of the United States. 
The present crisis in the Transvaal—or rath- 
er in South Africa as a whole—has arisen 
from the circumstance that the British Gov- 
ernment has arrived at the conclusion that 
the conditions which have. accumulated in 
the Transvaal since 1884 not only do war- 
rant but actually and urgently demand im- 
mediate and decisive interference on her part 
if her subjects in the Transvaal are to be 
protected from violations of the London 
Convention, if her suzerainty is to be vindi- 
cated and, her paramountcy in South Africa 
maintained. 

In one of his recent dispatches Sir Alfred 
Milner has said, “ The case for intervention 
is overwhelming.” This case has been ac- 
cumulating for many years. The cup is now 
full to overflowing. 

When the Boers received back their coun- 
try in 1881 from the Gladstone Government 
the local conditions were much the same as 
when the Sand River Convention was signed 
in 1852; that is to say, the Boers still formed 
almost the entire population of the country. 
A comparatively small number of British 
subjects had by 1881 become settled in the 
Transvaal, but not sufficient to form a potent 
and active political factor. So in 1881, when 
local independence was accorded to the 
Transvaal Boers, the Republic was essen- 
tially a Boer community. While it remained 
so the ideas of government put into operation 
by those among them placed in power were 
for the most part in general consonance with 
the average standard of political knowledge 
permeating the community. The discovery 
of extensive gold fields in the Transvaal 
soon, however, wrought a fundamental 
change in the conditions of the State. A 
large new population, consisting for the most 
part of Britishers, entered the country, and 
that influx of a new people has been persist- 
ently continuing until to-day the new popu- 
lation greatly exceeds the old. A considera- 
tion of this new phase in Transvaal affairs 
does not, however, begin and end merely 
with the counting of heads. That is but 
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one aspect, There are many others. In the 
first place, this great and ever-increasing new 
population consists for the most part of men 
of much more enlightened and modern polit- 
ical ideas and instincts than the Boers. The 
uew immigration represents the intrusion of 
a great progressive body into a previously 
compact mass of medieval conservatism. It 
is not difficult to imagine what must be the 
chief effects of such a remarkable phenom- 
enon. Another most forcible feature of this 
new immigration is the inherent energy and 
activity of the Uitlanders (‘ outlanders,”’ 
strangers, or foreigners; indecd, it has lat- 
terly developed into a term. of opprobrium 
neurly equivalent to the English slang word 
“Outsider ’’). They are a great horde of 
modern werkers who have sought in the 
Transvaal a fresh outlet for their potentiali- 
ties and powers. 'Thus the two races—the 
Boers and the Uitlanders—now inhabiting 
the Transvaal are not merely essentially dif- 
ferent in their passive ideas and perceptions; 
but also—which is far more important and 
consequential—in their daily modes of action. 


The Boers are, as a race—with, of course, in-\ 


dividual exceptions—an extraordinary in- 
stance of an arrested civilization, the date 
of stoppage being somewhere about the con- 
clusion of the seventeenth century. But they 
have not even stood still at that point. They 
have distinctly and dangerously degenerated 
even from the general standard of civiliza- 
tion existing when Jan van Riebeeck hoisted 
the flag of the Dutch East India Company 
at Cape Point. The third cardinal fact in 
connection with the Uitlander population is 
that, owing to their numbers and activity. 
they have brought in their train an infiux of 
hew wealth into the Transvaal of truly colos- 
sal dimensions. Thus, to sum up the dis- 
tinctive and divergent characteristics of the 
two classes into which the population of the 
South African Republic is divided, the Boers, 
or old population, are conservative, ignorant, 
stagnant and a minority; the Uitlanders, or 
hew population, are progressive, enlightened, 
full of enterprise, energy and work, and con- 
stitute a large majority of the total number 
of inhabitants. 

It has so happened, therefore, that the 
Boers, as the ruling and dominant class, have 
hopelessly failed to master or comprehend 
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the new conditions with which they have 
been called upon to deal. They have not, as 
a body, shown either capacity or desire to 
treat the new developments with even a re- 
mote appreciation of their inherent value and 
inevitable trend. The Boer has simply set 
his back against the flood-gates, apparently 
oblivious or indifferent to the fact that the 
hugely accumulating forces behind must one 
day burst every barrier he may choose to set 
up. That is the whole Transvaal situation 
in a sentence. 

It is necessary to point out, further, that 
this blind and dogged determination on the 
part of the Boers to “ stop the clock” affects 
not merely the Transvaal; it is vitally and: 
perniciously affecting the whole of South 
Africa, and is consequently also prejudicially 
reacting on all those peoples of the outside 
world to whom benefit, direct ‘and indirect, 
would ensue from tke-epening up of such a 
vast new country as South Africa on mod- 
ern and enlightened lines. But for the ob- 
structiveness and obscurantism of the Trans- 
vaal Boers, the rate of progress and deveilop- 
ment which would characterize the whole 
South African continent would be unparal- 
leled in the history of any other country. The 
reactionary policy of the Transvaal is the 
one spoke in the wheel. It must therefore 
be removed in the name of humanity and 
civilization, and Great Britain has pledged 
herself ‘to do it. 

It is impossible within’ the compass of one 
article to do more than merely outline in the 
briefest form the indictment which the Uit- 
landers have laid against the Transvaal Goy- 
ernment. ‘The apologists of the Transvaal 
Jovernment—and it has apologists—endeav- 
or to persuade the ‘outside world that the 
grievances of the Uitlanders have been man- . 
ufactured in order to afford an apparent jus- 
tification to England to retake the country. 
Such a statement of the case is hideously 
false. It cannot be too much or too fre- 
quently emphasized that, given good, honest 
government in this country, not one word 
would have been heard on the part of the 
British Uitlanders in favor of Imperial inter- 
vention with the affairs of the Republic. 
Neither would there have been any cry 
raised for the inclusion of the Uitlanders 
among the enfranchised burghers of the 
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State. (Had this country been properly man- 
aged by the Boers, the British residents in 
the Transvaal would have been perfectly 
content to leave matters wholly in their 
hands. But it is because the Boer adminis- 
tration has béen proved to be hopelessly in- 
competent, corrupt and disastrous that the 
Uitlanders are at length demanding a say 
in the Government. Exclusion from the 
franchise per se would never have been made 
a grievance of to the extent of appealing for 
British intervention for its redress. It is 
only beeause it has become manifest that the 
Boers are wholly unfitted to remain exclu- 
sively or dominantly the ruling class that in 
sheer desperation the Uitlanders are seeking 
thé franchise in order that by that instru- 
mentality they may be enabled constitution- 
ally to rid tne administration of its glaring 
and intolerable shortcomings and defects. 
But so impossible has the position become 
that the Uitlanders maintain, through their 
political organizations, that not only is a re- 
adjustment of the franchise immediately 
necessary, but likewise the present removal, 
turough pressure from the imperial Govern- 
ment, of all the other grievances so vexa- 
tiously and unbearably affecting them to-day 
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secure the franchise in the Transvaal except 
with the permission of two-thirds of the 
burghers in his ward and the express sanc. 
tion of the Executive Council. These re- 
strictions not only applied to the present gen. 
eration of Uitlanders, but to the descendants 
for all time. Since the Imperial Government 
has evinced an intention to give the Trans. 
vaal situation its close and direct attention 
the Transvaal Government and Raad have 
withdrawn the old Franchise Law and sub. 
stituted one ostensibly conferring the fran- 
chise on Uitlanders who have been resident 
seven years in the State. This new law, 
however, has been purposely rendered 0 
involved, obscure and complicated, so full of 
reservations, conditions and restrictions, that 
in actual practice not 2 per cent. of the Brit- 
ish Uitlander population would secure a vote, 
The neéw law, in fact, is so worded that the 
old arrangement whereby a new applicant 
for the franchise could only obtain it at the 
pleasure of the Government to all intents 
and purposes remains in force. Consequent- 
ly the new law is a mere mockery and repre- 
sents no real advance on its predecessor. The 
Uitlanders ask that a fair, honest and equi- 
table franchise law shall be passed confer- 


at every turn. | The inclusion of the Uitland-~ ring the suffrage on ail new applicants who 


er among the enfranchised is necessary in 
order to establish good government in the 


have resided in the country for five years, 
subject only to an age, property (or income) 


future.) But no Reform Act sufficiently broad _ and education qualification. This the Boers 


to accord immediately such representation to 
the Uitlanders as would enable them on their 
own account to remove the existing griev- 
ances for years to come would be passed by 
the present Volksraad. If therefore any set- 
tlement arrived at between England and the 
Transvaal at the present juncture is to be of 
real effect, and of a satisfactory and perma- 
nent character, it will be necessary for Eng- 
land to do much more than merely require 
an extension of the franchise on a five years’ 
retrospective basis. Such a reform has be- 
come imperative, but it represents only one 
item in the list of grievances complained of 
by the Uitlanders and also requiring instant 
redress. 

The chief points in that list are as follows: 

(1) FRANCHISE AND REDISTRIBUTION.—AC- 
cording to the Franchise Law existing up to 
within a week or two ago (when a new law 
was promulgated), no Uitlander could ever 


up to the present have most stubbornly: re 
fused to do. They also decline to accord a 
fair proportion of representation in the 
Volksraad to the Uitlanders. 

(2) Epucation.—A fair and practical sys- 
tem of State education is asked for. Under 
existing arrangements the educational re 
quirements of the Uitlander community are 
almost wholly neglected. Huge sums are 
annually spent on the Education Depart 
ment, but the benefit accruing to the Uit- 
lander is practically nil. Seeing that nearly 
all the money spent comes from the pockets 
of the Uitlanders, these consider that they 
should derive at least some appreciable ad- 
vantage from the outlay, which at present is 
most extravagant and to a large extent use 
less. 

(3) RELIGIOUS DISABILITIES.—According t0 
the present Constitution, Jews and Roman 
Catholics are debarred from holding any po- 
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litical office. It is urged that this medieval 
restriction should be removed. 

(4) TaxaTion.—The existing system of tax- 
ation in the Transvaal is one of the most 
grievous and iniquitous ever instituted in 
any country. Its incidence is so arranged 
that almost the entire revenue is extorted 
from the Uitlanders in one direction or an- 
other. Not only so, but owing to the appall- 
ing extravagance, incompetency and dishon- 
esty of those in power, the amount of taxa- 
tion demanded from the Uitlander averages 
something like £25 per head per annum of 
the Uitlander population. An enormous part 
of this revenue disappears annually without 
being properly accounted for. Where it goes 
may be easily imagined by any one having 
even a slight acquaintance with the abom- 
inable corruption and dishonesty rampant 
among the State officials and persons in ex- 
alted places. 

(5) MonopoLies.—Fhis. country is cursed 
with the existence of numerous “ conces- 
sions,’ or monopolies. The worst of these is 
the dynamite monopoly, whereby the impor- 
tation of dynamite in the mining industry is 
prohibited. The monopolists charge 75 shil- 
lings a case for dynamite which could be im- 
ported for 45 shillings. This signifies that 
the mining industry is annually mulcted in 
An enormous sum chiefly to benefit the hold- 
ers of this monopoly. Dynamite is not really 
manufactured at the factory. It is imported 
in bulk by the monopolists and simply “made 
up” in this State. President Kruger is a 
most strenuous upholder of this monopoly, 
which he has repeatedly described as the 
“corner-stone of the country’s independ- 
ence.” His attitude toward this monopoly 
is wholly inexplicable, except on one hypoth- 
esis. The Uitlanders ask that this monopoly 
especially shall be canceled, seeing that the 
monopolists have not carried out the terms 
of the original grant. 

(6) LANGUAGE.—At present only the Dutch 
language is otticially recognized even in cen- 
ters of English population. It is impossible 
to describe how intolerably irksome and 
hampering is the non-recognition of the Eng- 
lish language. The Reformers contend that 
English should be recognized in this State in 


the same manner as Dutch is in the Cape 
Colony. ; 
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(7) Hicn Covrt.—By Law No. 1 of 1897 
the judges of the High Court are deprived of 
the right to test the. validity of any law in 
its relation to the constitution, and they are 
also compelled to accept as law, without 


- question or reservation of any kind, any res- 


olution (“ besluit ’”) passed at any time and 


/ under any circumstances by the Volksraad. 


This Law No. 1 of 1897 was passed through 


‘all its stages in three days without being sub- 


jected in the first instance to the people. 

(8) Forts.--Three forts have been erected 
outside Pretoria, and one has been built on 
an eminence within the town boundaries of 
Johannesburg. The Uitlanders of Rand most 
strenuously resent this menace perpetually 
frowning over them. It. is maintained that 
this fortification should be demolished, inas- 
much as it constitutes a permanent threat 


to the town itself and an insult to the suze- 


rain Power against whom alone it could be 
used. It is ‘often said that these forts are 
the outcome of the deplorable Jameson raid. 
This, however, is not the case, as their erec- 
tion was decided upon anterior to the date of 
that occurrence. 

(9) LocAL GOVERNMENT.—No town in the 
Transvaal enjoys a proper system of local 
government. Johannesburg has a town 
council, but it is so constituted as to be little 
short of a farce. The burgomaster is a Gov- 
ernment official, with full powers to veto any 
decision at which the council may arrive. 
Numerous scandals have occurred in connec- 
tion with the administration of affairs under 
the present town council. It is well known 
that a number of the members of this body 
are amenable to bribery. 

(10) INCOMPETENCY AND VENALITY OF OF- 
FICIALS.—One of the very worst features of 
Transvaal administration is the deplorable 
incompetency of many of the officials, includ- 
ing.the police, together with their acceptance 
jof bribes and habits of peculation. The offi- 
cial class in the Transvaal is probably one of 


| the most corrupt at present ruling in any 


civilized country. They are dishonest from 
the highest to the lowest. There are, of 
course, some honorable exceptions, but as a 
class their standard of public morals ‘is ex- 
tremely low. The police force of Johannes- 
burg (appointed by Government) is danger- 
ously inefficient. While ordinary constabulary 
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duties are well nigh wholly neglected, the 
members of the force frequently exhibit the 
utinost brutality, arrogance and ignorance of 
their duties. Their treatment of the natives is 
in many instances abominable They use their 
firearms in the most indiscriminate and un- 
disciplined manner. A few months ago a 
British subject was shot dead by a policeman 
without the remotest justification. 

(11) THe Jupicitary.—At the trial of this 
policeman the presiding judge (quite a youth 
who had never practiced at the bar and who 
obtained the position through the influence 
of his father, a member of the Executive 
Council) commended the policeman for hay- 
ing killed the deceased. This is only one in- 
stance among countless others continually 
happening of the manner in which the judges 
of this country discharge their duties. The 
judges of the High Court have entirely for- 
feited the respect of the Uitlander commu- 
nity on account of their subservient recogni- 
tion of the conditions imposed upon them by 
Law No. 1 of 1897. 

(12) TREATMENT OF NATIVES.—Not only are 
the natives of the Rand subjected to the most 
flagrant maltreatment at the hands of the 
police, but owing to the manner in which the 
latter have become amenable to the influ- 
ences of certain liquor syndicates, the drink 
trade among the natives—notwithstanding a 
total prohibition law—has attained enormous 
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dimensions. The result of this is that the 
natives coming to work on the Rand are be- 
ing hopelessly demoralized. A check has re 
cently been put to the vile traffic by the ap- 
pointment of a new chief detective who has 
not fallen a victim to the persuasions of the 
syndicates. This improvement, however, can 
only be of a temporary. character as long as 
those in high places are so favorably disposed 
as they are to a continuance of the trade. 

Many other evils, anomalies, disabilities 
and grievances existing m this country could 
be enumerated, and those I have specified 
could be much more fully dealt with. The 
rise and progress of the agitation which has 
finally resulted in Her Majesty’s Government 
deciding to intervene could also be described; 
but I trust I have said sufficient to show that 
Sir Alfred Milner was fully justified in de 
claring that ‘“‘the case for intervention is 
overwhelming.” It is so indeed. But before 
its terrible urgency can be adequately. real- 
ized residence in the country itself is neces- 
sary. It is impossible to convey by the pen 
at. all a complete idea of the contemptib.e 
and calamitous state of affairs existing here, 
and which is not only uvdermining the pros- 
perity of this State, but is creating a condition 
of most injurious unrest and race antagon- 
ism throughout South Africa and is evel 
threatening British paramountcy in this quat- 
ter of the globe. 

JouHanNneEsBuRG, SouTH AFRICA. 


Notes and Comments of an Itinerant Policeman. 
By Josiah Flynt. 


‘OR a number of years it had been a 
F wish of mine to have an experience as 
a police officer, to come in contact 
with tramps and criminals as a representa- 
tive of the law. Not that I bore these peo- 
ple any personal grudge, or desired to carry 
out any pet policy in dealing with them; 
but I had learned to know them pretty in- 
timately as companions in lodging houses 
and at camp-fires, and. had observed them 
rather carefully as prisoners in jails, and I 
was anxious to supplement this knowledge 
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of them with an inquiry in regard to the 
impression they make on the man whose 
business it is to keep an official watch over 
them while they are still in the open. I de 
sired also to learn more concerning the pr 
fessional offender than it had been possib 

for me to find out about him in tramp life 
If one has the courage to go and live witl 
professional criminals as one of them he 
can become even more intimate with the 
than in a police force, but it is very difficull 
to associate with their class long and not bt 
compelled to take an active part in. the 
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criminal enterprises, and my interest in 
them was not so great that I was prepared 
to do this. I merely wanted to know how 


strong they are as a class, in what sections. 


of the country they are the most numerous, 
whether they have peculiar characteristics 
differentiating them from other types of out- 
laws, how they live, and what is the gen- 
eral attitude toward them of our police and 
prison authorities. Partial answers to these 
queries I had been able to get in Hoboland, 
but I was anxious to fill them out, and get 
any new facts that would throw light on 
the general situation. 

It has recently been possible for me to 
have a_ police officer’s experience. A short 
time ago the chief of a large railroad police 
force gave me a position as a patrolman, 
and in the company of two other officers I 
was put on a “ beat” extending over two 
thousand miles of railroad property. The 
work wé were given to do was somewhat 
of an innovation, but it afforded me an ex- 
cellent opportunity to secure the informa- 
tion I desired. For two months and a half, 
which was the extent of my connection 
with the undertaking and with the force, 
we had to travel about over the property, 
protecting picnic trains, big excursions, pas- 
sengers traveling to and from towns where 
circuses were exhibiting, and the ordinary 
scheduled traffic whenever there was reason 
to believe that pickpockets and other thieves 
were likely to put in an appearance. 

Karly in the spring wandering bands of 
thieves start out on tours of the railroads. 
They follow up circuses and picnics, and 
make it a point to attend all big gatherings 
like county fairs, races, conclaves and con- 
sresses. Their main “ graft,” or business, 
is pocket-picking, but in a well equipped 
“mob” there are also burglars, sneak 
and professional gamblers. The 
pickpockets and gamblers operate, when 
they can, on passenger trains, and they have 
become so numerous and troublesome in a 
humber of States that railroad companies 
are. forced to furnish their own protection 
for their patrons. 

Last year this protection on the road for 
which I worked was given by the stationary 
members of the force, and more or less sat- 
isfactorily, but this year the chief wanted to 


thieves 
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experiment with “a flying squadron” of 
officers, so to speak, who were to go all over 


‘the property and assist the stationary men 


as emergency required, and we three were 
chosen for this work. In this way it was 
possible for me to come in contact with a 
large variety of offenders, to make com- 
parisons, and to see how extensively crim- 
inals travel. It was also easy for me to 
get an insight into the workings of different 
police organizations along the line, and to 
inspect carefully lock-ups, jails, workhouses 
and penitentiaries. 

In the following notes ,and comments, 
which I have divided up into articles on 
special topics, I have endeavored to give a 
summary of my finding in regard to the 
police business, and to bring out the facts 
about the man who makes his living and 
keeps up a bank account by professional 
thieving. There is much more to be said 
in regard to these subjects than will be 
found in this short series of papers, but 
there are a great many persons who have 
no means of finding out anything about 
either, and it is to such that my remarks 
are addressed. Until the general public is 
interested in making police life cleaner and 


.in eliminating the professional offender from 


the. problem which crime in this country 
brings up for solution, very little can be ac- 
complished by the police reformer or the 
penologist. 
I. WHO CONSTITUTE OUR CRIMINAL CLASSES ? 
The first duty of a policeman, no matter 
what kind of a police force he belongs to, 
is to inform himself in regard to the people 
in his bailiwick who are likely to give him 
trouble as an officer. In a municipal force 
an officer can only be required to .know 
thoroughly the situation on his particular 
“beat; ”’ if he can inform himself in regard 
to other districts as well he is so much 


“more valuable to the department, but he is 


not expected to do much more than get ac- 
quainted with the people under his imme- 
diate surveillance. In a railroad police force 
it is different, and it is demanded of the 
officer that he study carefully the criminal 
situation in all the towns and villages on 
the division on which he is stationed. Some 
divisions are longer than others, but the 
average railroad patrolman’s beat is not less 
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than sixty miles, and in some cases nearly 
two hundred. Mine, as I have stated, was 
over two thousand miles long, and it took 
in five different States and nearly all the 
large cities in the Middle West. I was con- 
sequently in a position to acquaint myself 
pretty thoroughly with the criminal classes 
in one of the most populous and representa- 
tive parts of the country. Offenders differ, 
of course, in different localities, and one is 
not justified in drawing any sweeping con- 
clusions concerning all of them from the 
study of a single type, but my work was of 
such a nature, and I had to shift about so 
much, that, in the course of my investiga- 
tions, I encountered indoors or out the most 
frequent offenders with whom the police- 
man and penologist have to deal. It would 
take a book, and a large one at that, to 
classify and describe the different types, 
but there is a general analysis that can be 
made without any great sacrifice of fact, and 
it is this I desire to attempt here. It will be 
seen that I make practically no mention of 
the violent crimes characteristic of frontier 
life and in certain States where extraordi- 
nary couditions of life are accountable for 
some very deplorable deeds, but I believe 
that my statement of the general situation 
will hold good throughout the greater part 
of the country. 

There are four distinct categories of of- 
fenders in the United States to which may 
be assigned, as they are apprehended and 
classified, the great majority of ‘our law- 
breakers. The first, and the largest, is that 
of the petty offenders, and in this class I 
would put the bulk of the criminally in- 
clined foreigners who have emigrated to our 
shores. It is a popular notion that Europe 
has sent us a great many very desperate evil- 
doers, and we are inclined to excuse the in- 
crease of crime in the country on the ground 
that we have neglected to regulate immi- 
gration, but the facts are that we have our- 
selves evolved as cruel and cunning crim- 
inals as any that Europe may have foisted 
upon us, and that the foreigners’ offenses 
are generally of a minor character, and in 
a number of instances the result of a mis- 
understanding of the requirements of law 
in this country rather than of wilful evil- 
doing. I hold no brief for the strangers in 
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proach of 


our midst in this connection; it would be 
very consoling, indeed, to know that we our 
selves are so upright and honest that we 
are incapable of committing crimes, and 
this being proven, a comparatively easy 
task to lessen the amount of crimes in the 
country; but there is no evidence to show 
that this is the case. The majority of the 
men, women and children that I found in 
jails, workhouses and penitentiaries on my 
recent travels were born and brought up in 
this country, and they confessed to their 
nationality on being arrested. If the reader 
desires more particular information con- 
cerning this question, the annual police re 
ports of our large cities will be found use 
ful; I have examined a number of then, 
and they substantiate my own personal 
finding. In some communities the propor- 
tion of foreign offenders to the general for- 
eign population is greater than that of na- 
tive offenders to the general native popula- 
tion, but I doubt-whether this will be found 
to be the case throughout the country; and 
even where it is, I think there is an ex- 
planation to be given which does not neces- 
sarily excuse the crimes committed, but, in 
my opinion, does tone down a little the re 
wilfulness. The average for- 
eigner who comes to the United States looks 
upon the journey as an escape; he is hence- 
forth released, he thinks—and we ourselves 
have often helped to make him thinks so— 
from the stiff rule of law and order in vogue 
in his own land. He comes to us ignorant 
of our laws, and with but little more appre- 
ciation of our institutions than that he fan- 
cies he is forevermore ‘‘a free man.” Ina 
great many cases he interprets “free” to 
mean an independence which would be im- 
possible in any civilized country, and then 
begins a series of petty offenses against our 
laws which land him, from time to time, in 
the lock-up, and on occasions in jail. Theft 
is a crime in this country as well as else 
where, and we can make no distinction in 
our courts between the foreigner and native; 
but I have known foreigners to pilfer things 
which they thought they were justified in 
taking in this “liberal land;” they con- 
sidered them common property: Some 
never get over the false notions they have 
of our customs and institutions, and develop 
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into what may be termed occasional petty 
thieves; they steal whenever the opportu- 
nity seems favorable. It is this class of of- 
fenders, consisting of both natives and for- 
eigners, which is found most frequently iv 
our police courts and corrective institutions. 

The next largest class is composed of 
what I call backwoods criminals. Scattered 
over the country, in nearly every State of the 
Union, are to be found districts where 
people live practically without the pale of 
the law. These places are not so frequent 
in the East as in the West, or in the North 
as in the South, but they exist in New Eng- 
land as well as in Western States. They are 
generally situated far away from any rail- 
road, and the inhabitants seldom come in 
touch with the outside world. The offenders 
are mainly Americans, but of a degenerated 
type. They resemble Americans in looks, 
and have certain American mental’ charac-: 
teristics, but otherwise they are a deterio- 
rated collection of people who commit some 
of the most heinous offenses in the criminal 
calender without realizing that they are 
doing anything reprehensible. I have en- 
countered these miniature ‘‘ Whitechapels ”’ 
mainly on my excursions in tramp life, but 
I had to be on the lookout for them during 
the police experience. In one of the States 
which my “ beat” traversed, I was told by 
my chief that there was a number of such 
communities, and that they turned out more 
criminals to the population in a year than 
the average large city. One day, while 
traveling in a “ caboose” with a native of 
the State in question, I asked him how it 
came that it tolerated such nests of crime, 
but he was too loyal to admit their exist- 
ence. “ We used to have a lot of them,” he 
explained, “but we've cleaned them up. 
You see, when we discovered natural gas it 
boomed everything, and we've been building 
railroads and schools all over. No; you 
won't find those eyesores any more; we’re 
4s moral a State to-day as any in the Union.” 
It was a pardonable pride that the man 
took in his State, but he was mistaken about 
the matter in question. There are com- 
munities not over a hundred and _ fifty 
miles from his own town where serious 
crimes are committed every day, and no 
court ever hears of them because they are 
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not considered crimes by the people who 
take part in them. Not that these people 
are fundamentally deficient in moral at- 
tributes, or unequal to instruction as to the 
law of “ mine and thine,” but they are so 
out of touch with the world that they have 
forgotten, if indeed they ever knew, that 
the things they do are criminal. 

It is impossible at present to get trust- 
worthy statistics in regard to this class be- 
cause no one knows all of its haunts, but 
if it were possible and the entire story 
about it were told, there would be less hue 
and cry about the evil that the foreigners 
among us do. I refer to the class without 
advancing any statistics, because it came 
within my province as a police officer to 
keep track of it, and because it had at- 
tracted -my attention as an observer of 
tramp life; but it is well worth the serious 
consideration of the criminologist. 

The professional offender, or the habitual 
criminal, as he is called by some, comes next 
in numerical strength, and, first of all, in 
my opinion, in importance. I consider him 
the most important because he frankly ad- 
mits that he makes a business of crime, and 
is prepared to suffer any consequences that 
his offenses may bring upon him. It is he 
who makes evil-doing a constant tempta- 
tion to the occasional offender, and it is 
also he with whom we have most trouble 
in the courts; he is almost as hard to con- 
vict as the man with “ political influence.” 
On my “beat” he was more in evidence, 
in the open at least, than either of the other 
classes of offenders mentioned, but, as I 
stated, the warm months are the time when 
he comes out of his hiding places, and it was 
natural that I should see a good deal of him. 

My fourth category is made up of what a 
friend calls “the unknown thief,” whom 
he considers the most dangerous and des- 
picable of all. He means by the unknown 
thief the man in official life, or in any posi- 
tion which permits of it, who protects for 
the sake of compensation, the known thief. 
“Tf you will catch the unknown thief,” he 
has frequently said to me, “I will contract 
to apprehend and convict the known,” and 
he believes that until we make a crusade 
against the former the latter is bound ,to 
flourish in spite of all our efforts. He sees 
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no use, for instance, in spending weeks and 
sometimes months in trying to capture some 
well known criminal as long as it is possible 
for the man to buy his freedom back again, 
and it is his firm belief that this kind of 
bargaining is going on every day. 

Altho there was no doubt that the un- 
known thief was to be located on my “ beat,” 
if looked for, my instructions were not to 
disturb him unless he seriously disturbed 
me, and as he made no effort to interfere 
with my work I merely made a note of his 
case when we met, and doubtless he also 
“sized me up ” from his point of view. How 
strong his class is compared with the others 
must remain a matter of conjecture, but I 
have put him last in my classification be- 
cause it is the quality of his offenses rather 
than their quantity which make his pres- 
ence in the criminal world so significant. 
There are those who believe that he can be 
found in every town and village in the coun- 
try if enqugh money is offered him as bait, 
but I have not sufficient data to prove, or 
to make me believe, such a statement. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that without him the 
professional thief would find it very diffi- 
cult to escape punishment. 

The foregoing classification is naturally 
not meant as a scientific description in the 
sense that the professorial criminologist 
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would take up the matter. I have merely 
tried to explain how the criminal situation 
in the United States appears to the man 


whose business it is to keep an _ official: 


watch over it, and at the same time try to 
remain honest. There are _ police officers 
who make nothing out of their positions be- 
yond that which they legally earn, and altho 
I may have overlooked in my classification 
things which they would have included, it 
stands for the general impression I got of 
the criminal world while in their company. 

To attempt to estimate the numerical 
strength of these classes as a whole, would 
land one in a bewildering bog of guesses. It 
is only recently that we have made any se- 
rious effort to keep a record of offenders 
shut up in penal institutions, of crimes 
which have been detected and punished, and 
it is a fact well known in police circles that 
there is a great deal of crime which is never 
ferretted out. There is consequently very 
little use in trying to calculate the number 
of the entire criminal population. The most 
that I can say in regard to the question is 
that never before has this population seemed 
to me to be so large, but L, ought to admit 
that not until my recent experience have I 
had such an advantageous point of view 
from which to make observations. 


New York Ciry. 
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By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., 


ProFgssor OF LoGic AND Etuics 1n CoLumBiA UNIVERSITY. 


O much that represents pure imagina- 
S tion and that is rank nonsense has 
been written in the daily press on 
some remarks made by myself before the 
Cambridge Conferences, and not reported at 
all in its facts, that it may not. be out of 
place to say a few things to the public, cor- 
recting erroneous impression and explain- 
ing the nature of the problem presented to 
psychical research in so far as it relates to 
a future life, and assuming that it is even 
interested in that subject, which is by no 
means its only interest. 
In the first place it is most important to 


premise that the newspapers have enor- 
mously exaggerated, not to use a stronger 
term, the pretensions which I have been said 
to have put forward. I have been repre 
sented all over the United States as having 
promised to “scientifically demonstrate the 
immortality of the soul,” a statement which 
was never made to a single reporter, and 
to no one else. Interviewers might have in- 
ferred this from the alternatives that I said 
I was willing to choose between, but it is 
not a correct representation of my state 
ments. The more modest claims that I did 
make to reporters are authentically pre 
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my opinions are worth any more than any 
other person’s on this subject. Dr. Hodg- 
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any. of science and the ridicule of daily papers, 
1erical and it only savors of the absurd assumption 
would that college professors are wiser than any- 
ses. It body else to listen to their oracles while the 
ny se- real discoverer goes unnoticed and unknown. 
snders Our skeptics seem to live upon authority in- 
rimes stead of science, and all this in spite of their 
d, and laughing at faith. 
s that It is true that personal experiments con- 
never ducted since I wrote my articles for THF 
very INDEPENDENT last fall have elicited from me 
imber more sympathy for the spiritistic theory 
- most than I was willing then either to maintain 
ion is personally or to state publicly. But I am 
2emed not yet so wedded to my preference that I 
admit shall not give it up at the behest of disbe- 
ave I lievers of telepathy, if they will as care- 
view fully prove capacities of the human brain to 


produce all the phenomena which the Piper 
and similar cases represent, as some of us 
have tried to do in extending telepathy to 
avoid the spiritistic theory. And my pref- 
erence was determined solely by the dictum 
of science that we: should keep within the 
limits of the finite as long as possible and to 
eschew appeals to the infinite, especially 
when it is the human brain that is to be 
made the recipient of such endowments. I 
understand and appreciate the strength of 
materialism, but when I have to make any 
drafts upon credulity I must be excused if 
my choice inclines toward the finite, even 
if it is spiritistic, rather than toward brain 
capacities that put the universe at large to 
considerable shame. 

But let me also, in the second place, say 
that if the public expects my results to be 
in any respects different from what has al- 
ready been published on the Piper case, it 
may prepare itself for disappointment. 
Those who have not been impressed by Dr. 
llodgson’s report may as well let mine 
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alone. I pretend only to confirm his con- 
clusion, not to do anything better, unless be- 
cause of the improved conditions under the 
Imperator régime, the sittings can be said to 
be better. But it is absurd to hope from me 
any miracles that will convince presumably 
intelligent men over and above disappoint- 
ment with such an astounding piece of 
work as Dr. Hodgson’s report represents. 
The trouble is that the public and “ scien- 
tific’? men alike read that and other work 
of the Society for Psychical Research with 
a@ priori preconceptions of what ought to be 
obtained in “ communications,” and do not 
study the problem carefully enough to know 
what it is, and what the inherent difficul- 
ties are likely to be in such a thing as real 
or apparent communication between two 
worlds. They have wholly forgotten the 
slow development of invention and discov- 
ery, as in electricity, the telephone, grapho- 
phone, ete. If we are scientific we have 
no right to expect anything involving our 
a@ priori theories about the matter. What 
scientific men mean by saying that what 
has already been published is disappointing 
I cannot understand. If they mean that 
they are still skeptical I can appreciate their 
state of mind, as that is very healthy when 
you have not had a long experience in all 
aspects of the subject. But to complain’ of 
disappointments is to acknowledge precon- 
ceptions of what ought to be that should 
never infect the spirit and methods of any 
man who lays the slightest claim to being 
scientific. There seems to be a general de- 
mand that “spirits” should show a very 
lofty estate and engage in the most elevated 
conversation, without defining what that 
conversation shall be. People demand. that 
they shall show superior intelligence, tell 
the conditions of life in which they live, 
and perform all sorts of miracles. The mes- 
sages are supposed to be unattended with 
any difficulties that should make them in- 
coherent. Now there is not a shadow of ex- 
cuse for all this, and a thousand other equal- 
ly absurd things. To start with, there is no 
reason to suppose scientifically that there 
are spirits of any kind, much less that they 
have any “high state.’”’ The scientific man 
has no business whatever in expecting or 
demanding that “spirits” shall satisfy his 
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preconceptions of what a _ transcendental 
existence shall be, or of what communica- 
tions shall consist in. His sole business 
is to see whether the facts force the explana- 
tion to choose between a belief in the con- 
tinuity of consciousness and an inconceivable 
amount of telepathy. Whether spirits are 
sane or insane, coherent or incoherent, has 
nothing to do with the problem, and a man 
only makes a fool of himself when he re- 
pudiates the case because his precorcep- 
tions are not realized, and because his illu- 
sions about a transcendental world are not 
proved to be true. Nor is the question one 
whether supernormal phenomena represent 
more intelligence than can be attributed to 
brain of the medium in its normal action. 
But it is solely whether the facts acquired 
can be attributed to any normal means of 
acquiring them and whether they are evi- 
dence of personal identity, or the persistence 
of the consciousness once known to exist. Any 
other conception of the case is no better 
than that of the average spiritualist whose 
phenomena usually represent intellectual 
and moral pathology without traces of per- 
sonal identity. This sort of stuff cannot be 
proof of anything except either insanity or 
secondary personality. All this search or 
expectation of intellectual marvels as evi- 
dence of spiritualism is nonsense, and is 
not excusable in any man who professes to 
be scientific. But if this class insist upon 
this view of the case it is welcome to its 
illusion, and should be allowed to follow 
its will o’ the wisp until it has learned wis- 
dom. If lofty sentiments and perfectly co- 
herent and sustained conversation, as well 
as indications of angelic natures and idyllic 
happiness, whatever these may be, ever oc- 
cur, they need not be false, but nobody ex- 
cept a spiritualist could so mistake the na- 
ture of the problem as to judge our reports 
by such a standard. The establishment of 
personal identity. can be effected only by 
reference to incidents, and in most cases of 
a trivial kind, that belonged quite exclusive- 
ly to the life of the alleged communicator. 
Anything else is exposed to all sorts of 
suspicion. 

There is another aspect of the subject 
which deserves attention. The outcry of 
contempt for it which characterized the 
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daily papers recently, and quite generally, 
has its excuse in the just reputation of the 
average spiritualism and in the pathetic 
outcome of much that is believed to hays 
such a significance, but terminates in deh 
sion under investigation. The pretension 
of spiritualism have been so frequently as 
sociated with slate writing tricks, cabine 
performances in the dark, fraudulent “ me 
diums,” and men and women who knoy 
as little of scientific methods and the 
sources of illusion and fraud as children 
that the presumption is inevitably agains 
anything genuine whatsoever bearing upor 
the transcendental. Kellar and Herrman 
could prove the supernatural by very sin: 
ple tricks to a great many people, if they 
chose only to be serious or dishonest. This 
sort of thing has gone on so long that the 
public cannot dissociate even the idea of 
communication with other conditions of ex 
istence from the pretensions of slate writ 
ers and cabinet performers. But in think 
ing of the Piper case, to say nothing of the 
much wider range of legitimate psychical 
research not necessarily related to the prob 
lem of a future life, the first duty of a pub 
Lie that wishes itself to be considered inte 
ligent is to control its imagination far 
enough to suspect that, possibly at least, 
scientific men who have spent seventeel 
years in the study of such phenomena, in 
cluding the exposure of much fraud and the 
record of much more, may not be any worse 
fools than those who affect to know all 
they have never 
studied at all. This public ought to know 
by this time that anything published by the 
Society for Psychical Research, if not proof 
of anything, is certainly a challenge to men 
with chips on their shoulders and accus 
tomed to the indulgence of @ priori cor 
tempt. The spiritualist, however, must ac 
cept his share of the blame for the existing 
skepticism regarding his doctrine, and make 
his position so invulnerable that no excuse 
is possible for either misunderstanding oF 
abuse. 

To prepare the way for a proper apprecia- 
tion of the present situation and to remove 
all reasons for further @ priori judgments 
about the Piper case and comparison of it 
with that which enjoys such ill repute, | 
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shall indicate a. few facts, which, tho they 
do not prove anything in favor of spiritual- 
ism, leave the public, scientific or otherwise, 
without a shadow of excuse for its presump- 
tuous and supercilious attitude until it shows 
an intelligent knowledge of the subject. 

1. None of Mrs. Piper’s experiments are 
conducted in the dark. All are in broad day- 
light. 

2. There is no cabinet or mechanical ap- 
paratus as is so common in “ spiritualistic ” 
performances. 

3. There is no slate writing with its inevit- 
able accompaniments connected with the af- 
fair. 

4. Mrs. Piper’s life and conversation show 
none of that theoretical and personal inter- 
est in the subject that characterizes the pro- 
fessional “ medium” with his doctrine of 
magnetism and electricity. 

5. Mrs. Piper has nothing to do with the 
arrangements for the experiments and sit- 
ters. These are all managed by the officers 
of the Society that has her under contract. 

6. All the slate writing that I ever wit- 
nessed was done out of sight and not osten- 
sibly by the hand of the “ medium,” while 
Mrs. Piper’s- automatic writing is done in 
clear sight with her own hand and on paper 
and with a pencil of your own furnishing. 

These facts and differences will not make 
phenomena genuine for any theory, whether 
secondary personality, telepathy, or spirit- 
ism, but they dispose of the assumptions 
that are usually made when this subject is 
inentioned, and which are too well supported 
hy general experience against the genuine- 
hess of anything that claims to be super- 
hormal. You may insist upon more rigid con- 
ditions still, if you like, and if it be possible 
to do so. But as I am not contending for 
the genuineness of the case in this state- 
ment of its characteristics, but only the dif- 
ference between it and the usual instances 
Which give the popular conception of 
“ spiritualistic’” phenomena, I am not con- 
cerned with the question whether they are 
valid or not. They force the public, how- 
ever, to consider the Piper phenomena with 
more patience than it is accustomed to do, 
whatever the explanation that may recom- 
mend itself in the end. And we must re- 
member also that the whole case for super- 
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sensible knowledge does not depend solely 
upon this single instance of significant facts. 
There are thousands of other experiences, 
such as apparently very important coin- 
cidences, apparitions, and mediumistic phe- 
nomena that are on record and many of 
them exceedingly well authenticated. But 
they generally lack in the features which 
give the Piper case its great value. They 
are: (1) The care taken to exclude all the 
ordinary reasons for suspecting fraud. (2) 
The long and sustained period of experi- 
mentation with the case, involving hundreds 
of persons under the strictest conditions of 
secrecy and care. (3) The completeness of 
the record made of the facts at the time of 
the experiment and without any depend- 
ence upon memory alone. (4) The fact that 
the results in this case are experimental, 
and, to some extent at least, under our con- 
trol. (5) The knowledge of the antecedent 
circumstances and conditions connected 
with the phenomena. 

Few of these features attend the reports 
of the phenomena that circulate by tradi- 
tion, or that even get into permanent ret- 
ords. They may not be necessary to make 
a fact genuine, but they are necessary to 
convince us of that quality. But whatever 
we think of their relation to the supposi- 
tion of the supernormal, whether satisfac- 
tory for proving it or not, they accredit the 
case with sufficient importance to justify the 
demand that, if a man intends to sustain his 
reputation for scientific character he must 
give up sneering and show some intelligent 
comprehension of the problem with which 
he has to deal in explaining the Piper case, 
on any theory that he finds it necessary to 
adopt. Certain it is that no rational judg- 
ment can be passed upon it, affirmatively 
or negatively, except by those who have fa- 
mniliarized themselves with the _ thirteen 
years of experiments and reports upon it. 
The time has passed when you could even 
insinuate fraud with any assurance of sav- 
ing your judgment for intelligence, unless 
you make it good by specific proofs. I have 
no objections to all the evidence you please 
to accumulate for this hypothesis, tho it is 
worth remarking that every one who has 
undertaken to sustain it has come away to 
acknowledge defeat, if he has been careful 
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both to secure the proper secrecy and avoid- 
ance of suggestion at the sittings. As Pro- 
fessor James has remarked, not one breath 
of fraud has ever yet been able to sustain 
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itself. You may still think that this is pos. 
sible, and I for one shall enter no complaint 
if only intelligent and scientific reasons are 
given for this accusation. 


New York City, 


The Nobility of Spain. 


By Ramon 


DO not know when I have read anything 
more amusing, if intended as satire, or 
more absurd, if offered as fact, than the 

published report of Aguinaldo’s speech at 
Tarlac, during the recent celebration of the 
anniversary of the proclamation of Philip- 
pine independence. I shall quote in evidence 
the opening passages of this remarkable 
oraticn: 


“ Filipino, beloved daughter of the ardent sun 
of the tropics, commended by Providence to the 
care of noble Spain, be not ungrateful to her 
salute, who warmed you with the breath of her 
own culture and civilization. It is true she 
sought to crush thy aspirations for independ- 
ence, as a loving mother opposes separation for- 
ever from the daughter of her bosom.- This but 
proves the excess:of affection and love which 
Spain feels for thee.” 


This, I think, will suffice. There is noth- 
ing more easy than for false pathos to de- 
scend into bathos, and Aguinaldo seems to 
have made this descent. If he has such an 
exalted love for “noble Spain” he might 
show it, one would imagine, better by releas- 
ing her sons than by indulging in such mas- 
terpieces of eulogy. But prisoners are worth 
something, words are cheap; he would rath- 
er repay his “loving mother” with aphor- 
isms than with men. 

In truth, tho Aguinaldo has of late shown 
more than one evidence of a lack of sterling 
honesty, I did not think him capable of such 
a transparent piece of fiction as this. He 
has had too much experience of the charac- 
ter of Spain’s affection for the ‘“ daughter 
of her bosom,” not to have been laughing 
in his sleeve at the dupes whom he sought 
to deceive by such an empty form of lan- 
guage. In the words of Shakespeare, the 
gentleman “doth protest too much, me- 
thinks,” and with the reader’s permission 


Reyes Lala. 


I propose to say sométhing about what Agui- 
naldo is thoroughly familiar with, the pecul- 
iar methods with which Spain has demon 
strated her love for her island daughter. 

In truth, it is impossible for me to think of 
the brutalities of the Spaniards, their cold 
and heartless cruelty, without a sentiment of 
the deepest indignation, an abhorrence of 4 
people who pose as civilized, yet act like ruth- 
less savages. The atrocities of the Hindu 
during the revolt in India have nothing to 
show surpassing that of the Black Hole of 
Manila, which should stand side by side in 
history with the celebrated Black Hole of 
Calcutta. In October, 1896, some six hun 
dred prisoners, arrested on suspicion of be 
longing to the Katipunan Society, the Philip 
pine band of patriots, were brought to Ma 
nila, and, as the ordinary prisons were over: 
crowded, were thrust into the dungeons of 
Fort Santiago at the mouth of the Pasig 
River. 

It was a frightful place in which to put 
human beings. ‘These dungeons lie below 
‘high-water mark, and the water of the river 
oozed through the cracks in the old masonry 
in such quantities that twice a day, at high 
tide, it rose in the cells to the waists of the 
helpless inmates. This was bad enough, it 
all conscience, but it was not the worst. A 
dreadful tragedy followed. A single light 
and ventilating shaft did duty for the dur 
geons, with their hundreds of inmates, and 
over this the Spanish sentry on duty threw 
his rug, cutting off the supply of air. Sut 
focated, drowned, the suspects—for none of 
them were convicted—died like sheep. Dead 
bodies were seen to be carted away from 
the prison to the number of seventy. How 
many came alive out of that fatal hole it is 
impossible to say. Spain had the grace t0 
conceal the full result of her dealings with 
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those misguided children, whose aspirations 
she was seeking to overcome with motherly 
love—in Aguinaldo’s opinion. 

Suspects continued to be brought to Ma- 
nila in multicudes, many of them men of 
wealth, the heads of the best families of 
provincial towns. These were bound help- 
lessly hand and foot and loaded like freight 
into the seethingly hot holds of the vessels 
which bore them. When brought to the 
wharf at Manila their bonds were not loos- 
ened, but they were hauled from the hold 
with chains and hooks, each like a bale of 
merchandise, and carted off in this way to 
prison. How they were treated there the 
story of the Black Hole will serve as one 
example. ‘Those who did not die in their 
cells were, many of them, subjected to tor- 
ture, as part of the Spanish judicial méeth- 
ods. In short, thousands of peaceful natives 
were treated with a ferocity shocking to 
think of, while the rich were subjected to 
the vilest system of extortion, by which the 
judges and officials managed to enrich them- 
selves. Some are said to have paid as much 
as $40,000 for their release, and were not 
then free from danger of rearrest, if still 
rich enough to excite the cupidity of their 
judges. 

It may be asserted that these excesses of 
cruelty and rapacity were the work of indi- 
viduals, performed in secret, and that the 
Government of Spain was in no sense re- 
sponsible for them. Such an assertion might 
be satisfactory if they had been confined to 
a few examples. But they continued for 
years, alike in Cuba and in the Philippines, 
seen and condemned in a hundred instances 
by people of other nations. Spain could not 
be ignorant of that with which all the rest 
of the world was familiar, yet she permitted 
these atrocities to go on unquestioned and 
unchecked. 

Nor was all this done in secret. The pub- 
lic exhibitions were equally revolting. We 
have evidence of the degree‘ of civilization 
in the Spanish army in a compact made by 
the officers during a banquet at Manila, in 
which they agreed to give no quarter to the 
rebels in arms, but to kill them like wild 
beasts in their lairs. 

This spirit was shown by officials as well 
4s officers. No quarter was the fixed rule, 
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‘and prisoners taken in battle were shot 


down like so many venomous animals. We 
can well appreciate the trembling ‘terror 
shown by the prisoners taken by the Ameri- 
cans during the existing war. They looked 
for nothing but sudden death. They had 
no other conception of the dealing of the 
white with the brown races. That they were 
treated as human beings, their wounds 
dressed, their wants attended to, their lives 
granted them, was a mercy beyond their 
conception. That a white man should settle 
the debts of war with any other coin than 
the bullet was too much for their imagina- 
tions to take in. 

I may fitly pause here in my arraignment 
of the Spaniards to say something of the. 
conception entertained of the Americans by 
the rank and file of the Filipino army. Many 
people in this country are apt to credit these 
ignorant natives with a knowledge of the 
condition of affairs in foreign lands which 
even most of the intelligent and cultivated 
people in the Philippine Islands do not pos- 
sess. If any one such feel surprised at this 
statement, let him stop for a moment and 
think how little the Americans, with all their 
culture, know of these islands and their in- 
habitants. But little more than a year ago 
many of the most intelligent people in this 
country were in a state of blank ignorance 
concerning the Philippines, and even to-day, 
in spite of the fact that hundreds of news- 
papers and magazines and numbers of books 
are actively telling us about these island 
people and their country, yet knowledge con- 
cerning them is far from widespread. 

The information given us is not confined 
to- writers in this country, but comes from 
travelers who have investigated the islands, 
from educated Filipinos now residing abroad, 
and from some of the ablest representatives 


‘of American journals, who are located at 


Manila and other points throughout the 
archipelago, and who are constantly send- 
ing home matters of interest concerning the 
Philippines. Yet with all this one needs 
only to converse with people in general upon 
this subject to develop a plentiful crop of 
ignorance concerning it. 

If such is the result of the efforts to in- 
struct the Americans about their new pos- 
sessions, what can we expect the Filipinos 
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to know of us. Theit opportunities of study- 
ing the Americans have been immensely less. 
What newspapers they possess are inferior 
in character, and such information as they 
give is far from impartial. In any case, most 
of the natives under arms could not read 
them, and would have little opportunity to 
do so if they could, under present conditions. 
Their papers have no correspondents in this 
country, and what little they have to say 
about America and the Americans is small 
in quantity and very apt to be misleading 
in character. 

With this prevailing ignorance concerning 
the people and Government of the United 
States, and with the false conception of the 
Americans and their purposes given them 
in the proclamations of Aguinaldo and other 
leaders, the Filipino natives could scarcely 
be expected to welcome the newcomers with 
open arms. Even the leaders themselves 
have formed wrong conclusions, through a 
lack of correct knowledge of the American 
character and institutions. Were it not for 
this the war now waging would be impos- 
sible. We cannot justly be surprised that 
the Filipinos oppose American control of 
their land. - Their past experience of gov- 
ernment from without has not been reassur- 
ing. They have the best of reasons for 
doubting and hating the Spaniard, and have 
no means of knowing that the United States 
would treat them any better than Spain has 
done. In short, they look upon all the white 
race as alike, and have had such bitter ex- 
perience with one nation of whites that they 
do not propose, if they can in any way avoid 
it, to fall again under the dominion of what 
they consider a faithless and cruel race of 
oppressors. 

Once gain their confidence, prove to them 
that American control means that the na- 
tives are to be protected in their religious, 
social and business life, and it will be dis- 
covered that a more submissive and loyal 
people, to honest Government methods, are 
not to be found. 

This, however, is somewhat aside from my 
main subject, and I must return to the de- 
scription of Spanish methods, of which much 
remains to be said. 

During the whole history of the Philip- 
pines, cruelty to captives taken in battle and 


faithlessness to their leaders have been the 
rule. After the insurrection in Leyte in 1622 
the leaders were all executed, many of them, 
in the ruthless Spanish method at that date, 
being burned at the stake. In the outbreak 
of 1649 treachery was added to cruelty. The 
chiefs of the revolt, who surrendered on 
promise of a full pardon, were hanged as 
soon as the Spaniards got them in hand. 
Tne same was the case in 1660 and in vari- 
ous later revolts. The natives were first 
driven into rebellion by oppression, and then 
shot down in cold blood like so many mad 
dogs. 

Altho we are now at the end of the ninée- 
teenth century, and many lessons of human 
kindness have been learned by the world, 
they seem to have failed to enter Spain. 
During the recent insurrection that country 
showed herself to be medieval’ in her meth- 
ods. Prisoners were shot down by hundreds 
and solemn obligations broken with impu- 
nity. But I cannot better show the position 
occupied by Spain and the Spaniards in this 
era of enlightenment than to describe an ex- 
ecution of rebel prisoners at Manila—an ex- 
hibition of inhumanity than which -nothing 
could be more revolting to any person of 
feeling. 

The day of an execution was made a day 
of jubilee, as well to the élite of the city of 
Manila as to the masses. In honor of the 
coming event the prominent houses were 
decked with flags, and the whole city put on 
a holiday aspect. The Luneta, the beautiful 
promenade on the bay shore south of the 
city walls, was the scene of this gruesome 
spectacle, and thousands of people flocked 
there to enjoy it, women as well as men, rich 
as well as poor. 

The execution usually took place in the 
morning. The condemned, with bound 
hands, were marched to the spot, and made 
to stand on-the old sea-wall, facing the wat- 
ers of the bay. Behind them stood a long 
line of armed soldiers. © Still further in the 
rear thronged the multitude, waiting with 
mute expectancy the event. Then came a 
series of sharp commands, answered by the 
rattle of musketry; and the unfortunates, 
standing on the wall of death, fell prostrate, 
many lifeless, others writhing in agony. 

Horrible as this was, it was not the great- 
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est horror of the affair. This came in the 
action of the spectators, who seemed to look 
on this scene of murder as a spectacle got up 
tor their special enjoyment. The groans of 
the dying were drowned in the cheers of the 
multitude. Men excitedly flung their hats 
into the air; ladies, fashionably dressed, 
waved their handkerchiefs and clapped their 
hands in delight; the band broke out into 
triumphal music, and the dire event seemed 
the culmination of a delightful entertain- 
ment. And this was at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, not in the days of old Rome. 
These were the promenaders of the Luneta, 
not the audience of the Coliseum. A fight 
of gladiators, who were given a chance for 
their lives, must have been an inspiring spec- 
tacle compared with this massacre of pris- 
oners, Whose only crime was love of country 
and hatred of oppression. 

Such was the salute of “noble Spain,” 
who, aS we are told by Aguinaldo, warmed 
the Philippines ‘ with the breath of her own 
culture and civilization.”” The Filipino lead- 
er can plead no ignorance of this. He knows 
thoroughly what Spain is and how Spain 
has acted. When he speaks of the depth of 
Spain’s affection and love for her ungrateful 
colony, he is either openly lying for some 
deep purpose, not apparent to the writer, or 
indulging in what he intends for transparent 
satire. 

Why is it that Spain has had so many in- 
surrections to deal with? No other country 
has had so much trouble with its colonies. 
The explanation is that the natives of the 
Philippines have been systematically op- 
pressed, taxed, robbed, ill-treated in a hun- 
dred ways, while most of the money raised 
by taxation has found its way into the pock- 
ets of officials, and very little of it has been 
expended for the benefit of the islands. 

There is nothing that can bear a tax that 
has not been loaded ‘with one. All private 
industries and manufactures, live-stock, ve- 
hicles, ete., had to pay their full share of 
Government expenses. Opium, liquors, 
Stamps, tobacco and the lotteries yielded an 
immense revenue. Each province had to 
pay its share into a community-fund, which 
Was to be spent for the good of the commu- 
hity-—-but most of which went astray. Of 
these taxes the most oppressive was that 
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raised from the sale of cedulas, or certifi- 
cates of identity. This was a poll-tax, rang- 
ing from $25 down, according to the means 
of the individual. Those who paid less than 
$3.50 had to give fifteen days’ hard work 
each year in addition, and were fined 50 
cents for each day they failed to work. The 
cedula served as a passport, and no legal in- 
strument could be made effective without 
producing it in court. 

These were the Government taxes. The 
private exactions added enormously to them. 
Avaricious friars found excellent opportuni- 
ties to fill their pockets. Their charge for. 
performing the marriage ceremony was 
often so high that many of the people dis- 
pensed with legal marriage from sheer ina- 
bility to pay for it. It was a costly business 
to die. Many of the friars charged $50 to 
bury a body without a coffin, and $75 if a 
coffin was used, besides charging roundly for 
the coffin itself. They had twenty other 
ways of exacting money, the charge for 
masses, pictures, books, droplets and indul- 
gences; baptismal fees, benedictions, fees 
for getting souls out of purgatory, etc. It is 
no wonder that the religious orders grew 
very wealthy and that the people in many 
parts bitterly hated their lords and masters. 

I have no purpose here of accusing the 
Chureh of evil practices. For the religious 
system of Spain as a whole I have'the high- 
est respect. It is not.to the Church, but to 
some of its unworthy members, that these 
acts of cupidity have been due.- The Church 
establishment in the Philippines has been 
particularly unfortunate in attracting to it 
many persons who would not have been tol- 
erated in the parishes at home, and who 
have succeeded in throwing discredit upon a 
body of men many of whom are of the high- 
est piety and probity, and are respected and 
loved by their Philippine parishioners. 

The civil authorities were severe and un- 
just in their exactions. How much each 
Governor-General managed to gather into his 
private coffer is unknown. The infamous 
Weyler is said to have left Manila several 
millions richer than when he came there. 
Commerce was loaded with the severest 
charges, many of them ridiculous, most of 
them unjust. Yet of all the money raised 
openly or secretly, hardly a dollar was spent 
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for the improvement of the colony. Year 
after year the roads were left to take care 
of themselves. A bridge that rotted away 
was left to the neighbors to repair or do 
without. A single short railroad marks the 
limit of enterprise in this direction. In the 
wet season the public roads were impassable 
for anything but the water buffalo, and 
transportation virtually ceased. So short- 
sighted was the policy pursued that enter- 
prise of every kind was hindered, and a 
dozen sources of wealth, which might have 
added greatly to the public revenues, re- 
mained undeveloped for lack of means of 
transportation. 

I shall say nothing about the injustice and 
venality with which the law was adminis- 
tered, other than to say that any man of 
sense, who had money to lose, avoided the 
courts as he would have avoided a nest of 
bandits. A suit ‘once entered might be 
dragged on for years, being brought up again 
and again as long as some venal judge saw 
the possibility of a fee. Men acquitted of 
crime were never safe from a retrial. Only 
those without money could safely go to law 
in the Philippines—the other party usually 
paying all the costs. 

One of the most exasperating of the pub- 
lic exactions was the tobacco monopoly, 
which existed from 1781 to 1882. In the 
Philippines the natives owned no land; all 
land was the property of the State. They 
could get the privilege of cultivating the 
soil—by paying for it. And they must -plant 
what the State ordered. 
oly lasted certain districts in northern Luzon 
were allowed to be planted in tobacco only. 
The native was not permitted to raise any 
food plants. He must confine himself to to- 
bacco, of which he was required to supply 
the Government 4,000 plants a year. A 
shortage in returns was punished with 
blows, fines, contiscation or imprisonment. 
To conceal tobacco was a crime. If a native 
was caught smoking a cigar made from his 
own leaf he was seized and fined, paying 
about $8.00 for a cigar, $2.00 for a cigarette. 

. The dwellings were visited and searched for 
hidden leaf. Even the women of the family 
awere subjected to insulting .inspection. 

At the Government headquarters of the 
district the inspector carefully examined the 
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dried leaves. Those he approved he paid 
for; the others were burned. This burning 
was felt to be especially cruel and unneces- 
sary. Ina country where smoking is univer- 
sal, among men.and women alike, the de- 
struction of the rejected product of their 
labor was inaddening. The whole business 
was conducted in a way that roused anger 
and hatred, and bloody encounters between 
the natives and the servants of the Govern- 
ment were of frequent occurrence. 

‘ But I cannot go on indefinitely in this ar. 
raignment of Spain. I have shown that the 
Filipinos had ample and abundant warrant 
for all their revolts and all their detestation 
of the Spaniard. A comparison between the 
methods of Holland in her island colonies 
and of Spain in the Philippines is like a com- 
parison between nineteenth century and 
thirteenth century Europe, for Spain is still 
practically in the medieval era of develop- 
ment. She has not yet got away from the 
spirit of the Inquisition and the methods of 
the Moorish wars. 

If Aguinaldo did not mean a piece of mys- 
terious pleasantry in his late remarks, Heay- 
en knows what he did mean. To compare 
the United States with Spain, ,to the detri- 
ment of the former, is so preposterous as to 
be laughable, and I am sorry enough to. see 


a man as able, intelligent and patriotic as, 


the Filipino leader descending to such false 
and preposterous methods as this to preju- 
dice his people against the United States. 
Oh, that he could grasp and understand the 
power of true American principles ! 

In view of the ignorance of American in- 
stitutions existing among the Filipinos, and 
the misconceptions into which they have 
been led, the people of this country cannot 
expect to be received with open arms. Kind- 
ly as may be the sentiment felt toward them 
by the Government and people of the United 
States, they have no present means of learn- 
ing this sentiment. It will take time, pa 
tience and fair dealing to bring them to 4 
just conception of the purpose of their. new 
masters. At present all they perceive is 
that attempt is being made to subdue them 
by force of arms. What has been done 9 
far, except as regards the treatment of pris- 
oners, does not differ essentially from the 
ways of the Spaniard, and they are naturally 
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apprehensive that, if they should submit, titude, and converted from sullen hostiles 
they will find themselves tyrannized over in into willing subjects, only by the exercise of 
the well-remembered fashion. They -natu- kindness, honesty and fairness in all deal- 
rally feel like resisting to the bitter end, and ings with them. If this course be pursued, 
possess a fair share of the belief, so common the United States will find the government 
among untried peoples, that they are fully of the Philippines an easy and pleasant task. 
capable of governing themselves. But if methods in any sense oppressive 

As matters now stand, only a display of should be adopted, only sullen submission or 
superior force and able generalship can open hostility need be looked for, and the 
bring them into submission. This once last state of this affair will be worse than 
achieved, they can be kept in a friendly at- the first. 


New York Ciry 


Stephana. 
By Agnes Lee. 


“We thought her running never would stop ! 
And why did she leave our sight ?” 

“ Oh, she has gone to the high hill-top, 
Where she loves the lingering light.” 


“Why has she gone to the hill-top high ? 
So merry we called and wild!” 

“She heard you neither call nor cry. 
She is fancy’s darling child. 


“She rises out of the hush of dark 
Into a hush of day. 

She may not hear the song of lark, 
Nor your resounding play.” 


“No laugh is so bright as Stephana’s laugh, 
No eyes are so clear and blue.” 

““Oh, that’s the speech of her soul, by half 
Glimpsing and laughing through.” 


“We never before felt anything soft, 
Till we felt of Stephana’s hair.” 

“Oh, the sun of her soul hath warmed it oft, 
And gilded the ringlets fair.” 


“Why to the hill-top did she go, 
Where never our feet may stir?” 
“To hear the secrets we may not know, 
That the fairies whisper to her; 


“To dance to the music of fairy beat, 
With fairy folk, and, ah! 

Ah! this is why no smile is so sweet 
As the smile of Stephana.” 





The Penance of Fra Bernardo. 
By Mary Clarke Huntington. 


which thrilled even vividly blue sky— 

now the afierglow of an Italian sunset 
lingered over the Mediterranean as loath to 
leave so fair a mirror; it yellowed the white 
sails of fishing smacks, that were laying 
down their nets out toward sea; it warmed to 
more brilliant coloring the flags of merchant- 
men at harbor in the port—strange craft, 
heavy and unwieldy, which had come from 
the Levant with cotton and wool and un- 
bleached silk, or had sailed in across the 
Black Sea, bringing grain and petroleum. 
The islands of Elba and Gorgona and Cap- 
raja had blotted into the gloaming, and the 
two lighthouses on the Mole were just be- 
ginning to stretch bright arms of warning 
across watery leagues. 

Lut all the life of this province capital was 
not among sailors and fishermen, busy about 
the harbor. Leghorn streets were astir witl. 
carriages, for many a grand signora was re- 
turning to her budding palace gardens from 
a leisurely drive; men lingered about cafés, 
smoking, drinking, or eating ices; merry 
crowds hurried by to the theatres; in brightly 
lighted shops customers haggled over corals 
and carved sandal wood and Oriental shawls; 
at market stalls waited more than one 
shrewd housewife, who would carry home a 
basketful of stuff for several soldi less than 
it should have brought in the morning; and 
at toy stand hesitated some simple contadina, 
red cheeked and bare footed, who longed to 
buy of the gaudily painted playthings for the 
bambino in her peasant home.: 

Through the busy streets passed Fra Ber- 
nardo, returning to monastery walls after 
visits among the sick and suffering. A part 
of the panoramic life, he yet went like one 
who, having clasped hands with the vast sor- 
rows of a vast humanity, is shut by his very 
sympathies into a divine atmosphere of ex- 
altation, which lifts above worldly pettiness; 
roll of wheels and smite of steel shod hoofs, 
voice of vender crying fine wares, chat and 
laugh of those who passed along the pave- 
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A LL day the air had tasted of spring, 


ment at his side came to him remotely, and - 


the perspective of brilliant street touched on 
the mirror of his eyes like half remembered 
dream. 

Youth still lingered with Fra Bernardo. 
Time had left no frost upon raven curls, 
fringing his tonsured head; his deep eyes 
were bright with vigor, and race and phys. 
ique showed such splendid richness of man- 
hood as aroused in those he met a wondering 
awe that he should have chosen monastic 
life. *“‘A holy man,” some would murmur, 
and moved by reverence step aside to let him 
pass—pausing to look after him with curious 
admiration. What but holiness could set such 
a one as this to cloister talk and weeding of 
brotherhood gardens? 

‘An alms! an alms!” 

Tho the pomp and pride, the glitter and 
show of circumstance might pass unheeded 
by eye and ear the wail of want at once 
roused Fra Bernardo from spiritual abstrac- 
tion to cognizance of the world dbout him. 
He loosed the mouth of his leather scrip even 
as he turned to where, at street corner, stood 
a beggar, with palsied hand outstretched to 
stay the indifferent crowd. 

“O gracious people, alms! My life dies in 
me from bitter need.” 

Was it only one of the lazzaroni who called? 
The voice held professional whine—yet held 
also the ring of familiarity. While Fra Ber- 
nardo hesitated with some shadow memory 
tugging at his brain the beggar turned; light 
from shop window streamed full upon thin 
and pallid cheeks—and shadow memory 
flashed to shape that stood out in bold relief 
against the past. 

“ Alms !” 

And erying thus again the voice pierced 
priestly cassock, pierced calm of monastic 
breeding. As if that outstretched hand had 
gripped his heart and pressed each nerve to 
deadly stillness Fra Bernardo stood with 
fixed gaze and fingers stiffened upon ‘his 
scrip: stir of city life hushed to sweet, dewy 
silence; the street with its glowing shop win- 
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dows widened to garden with moonlit spaces 
and sleep closed flowers, where tangle: of 
wind stirred vines made background for a 
woman’s face uplifted to his own. 

That face! that face! From sepulcher of 
forced forgetfulness, from coffining of strict 
monastic vows it rose unbidden—and lightly 
shaking off the graveyard cerements of vigils 
and fasts and penances it glowed in all its 
radiant young beauty. O smile lit eyes—so 
fond, so false! O smile curved lips—that 
seemed as if they could never part to utter 
vows so easily broken! His hungry heart 
leapt to clasp the sweet illusion, when came 
another face and mocking whisper: ‘ Not 
mine the fault, but thine! Why didst thou 
cage a bird thou couldst not keep?” Then 
the whisper grew to cry of ‘‘ Alms, an alms!”’ 
the still, moon whitened garden space nar- 
rowed to noisy, lamp lit thoroughfare, and 
that triumphant, taunting countenance paled 
to the wan visage of this beggar. Entreating 
fingers reached to catch his robe. ° 

“ Alms, holy man—alms to kill my hunger. 
And for the sake of him whose cross you 
wear grant me a blessing also.” 

At that touch upon his garment Fra Ber- 
nardo threw back his cowl, and met the sup- 
pliant with a look so piercing and to terrible 
that he shrank away in instant answering 
recognition. 

“Guido? Thou!” 

- He fell upon his knees, and trembling like 
one who meets with death put up both hands 
to shield himself from the avenging stab of 
those deep eyes. ; 

“QGuido,’ he moaned, ‘“ Guido, as thou 
hopest for mercy in the next world be merci- 
ful to me in this.” 

Of what avail now those prayers told upon 
the rosary, those night long wrestlings upon 
bended knee with which Fra Bernardo had 
buried the world, the flesh and the devil? 
The world was with him once more, the flesh 
Was asserting itself, and that devil which 
lurks in every heart ready to spring to domi- 
hance burned in the deadly hatred of his 
gaze. The passing folk, who turned to look 
at the twain, shrank away like the crouch- 
ing beggar--and hurried by with yet another 
fearful backward glance at that towering 
figure with the cassock and tonsure of a man 
of God and the face of a demon. 
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‘Be merciful,” pleaded the beggar, still 
cowering before the gaze he would not meet. 
“ Guido, for the love of—her.” 

And then Fra Bernardo spoke. His voice 
was so tense with emotion that it sounded as 
from a far distance, and the hand which he 
raised to heaven shook as the beggar’s had 
never done with all its palsy. 

“Alms I grant thee, Francesco Cellini—grant 
that thou mayest longer live to feel my undy- 
ing curse drag thee dawn, down to an unend- 
ing heil, feel it wither thy lips and darken thy 
eyes, and rot thy bones until thy body is as 
loathsome as thy soul! I curse every morsel 
that these alms shall buy! May each mouth- 
ful be bitter to thy palate and blistering 
coals to thy throat and wild dogs tearing at 
thy vitals! I curse every hair of thy head 
and every pore of thy body—and may none 
but the fiends of hell minister to Francesco 
Cellini, either here or hereafter! ” 

The life of the city streets swallowed that 
wild cassocked figure, and the beggar grov- 
eled alone under the curse and the gold. 


When the high road from Leghorn has left 
the town behind a space_and has traveled 
clear of the last palaces, set in their beauti- 
ful terraced gardens among orange and lemon 
groves, a dozen ways branch to right and left, 
tempting the sightseer to acquaintance of 
many a little fishing hamlet or inland town. 
Turning to the left keeps one along the coast 
—with the Mediterranean lying broadly blue 
before the eyes, or yielding amethystine 
fiashes between palm and pine and eucalyp- 
tus trees like jewel on moving hand. Steep 
the way winds—and steeper yet; past ham- 
let, with its boats and nets and barefooted 
sea weed gatherers; past scattered peasant 
eottages and wayside shrines; past little 
churches and chapels, nestling among sombre 
cypresses—on.and up until the Mediterranean 
reveals itself in 2 wonderful stretch of bril- 
liancy, hemming with a long broken water 
line tie land which reaches out in crags and 
points to meet it beneath a rambling pile of 
gray stone, and ahead in the furthest haze 
blue distance creeping into wider bays, where 
cliffs grow less and water margins straighter, 
and where a mist gathers—holding in its 
nebule the white roofs, the tall spires, the 
fairy domes of Genoa—La Superba, the 
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marble city of dreams! Then the eye re- 
turns to the rambling pile of gray stone, half 
covered with ivies and other tangling vines, 
and set about with walnut and chestnut 
trees and bright green pines—and we see 
that it is the remains of a monastery which 
clings, lichen like, ,to the verdant steep over- 
looking the Mediterranean. 

Here, inclosed on three sides by high stone 
boundaries, which, with the drop of a cliff 
many feet to the sea, shut in the brother- 
hood’s fair acres, a Franciscan monastery 
stood. Here the eternal lap of the tide rose 
soothingly to monastery windows like the 
erooned lullaby of some Titan mother; here 
orchards blossomed earliest, and vines 
yielded heaviest, and gardens were finest; 
here in bonds of kindly unity dwelt a score 
and odd of monks, busying themselves with 
simple tasks, eating simple food of their own 
raising, going only on errands of mercy into 
that world which they had renounced, and 
opening wide their doors to him who knocked 
—a stranger, weary and wayworn, craving 
bed and board. f 

It seemed a place where hearts might find 
undisturbed repose; where one might live 
happily from seedtime to harvest and until 
seedtime came around again with no visible 
record other than what gracious thoughts and 
gracious deeds notch upon the calendar of 
time; a place where one might fit for higher 
altitudes than these of earth, and lie down to 
pleasant dreams in the quaint monastery 
graveyard. But as there is no sweet with- 
out the bitter, no light without the dark, so 
is there no spot where some unhappy element 
The brotherhood grew to 
pained that one who had 
‘earned their reverence by a decade of holy 
living among them was often absent from de- 
votionals; that when he attended no words of 
prayer were upon his lips, his rich tenor did 
not lift iri chant or hymn, and too often re- 
fectory board showed empty stool and un- 
turned plate. No longer he sought the cloister 
for helpful talk, neither seemed to note that 
apple and peach and almond trees burgeoned 
pinkly with the spring and that Judas and 
apricot blossoms were spreading vivid color 
over all the monastery gardens. Day after 
day he kept himself more closely mured in 
his cell, until it was only at early dawn or 
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set of sun that they saw him walking through 
the olive grove at the cliff’s edge—where in 
her little shrine a Madonna turned sweet, 
calm face across the sea. But it was not to 
the limit of water kissed Western sky 
whither the Madonna looked so stedfastly 
that Fra Bernardo’s gaze seemed set—instead 
he turned to northward, where shadowy roofs 
and spires and domes built up that dream 
of white marble called La Superba. 

“He looks ever toward Genoa,” they said— 
and communed together at cloister hours as 
to why should be this holding aloof from 
words and works, from meetings of sacred 
and of ordinary monastic life. " 

But the Superior would let none ‘disturb 
Ira Bernardo. 

‘* Some evil spirit struggles for his soul, and 
he is sore perplexed with sufferings and 
grievous doubtings,”’ said the white haired 
old man wisely, and his heart grew tender 
toward the one who kept himself apart from 
them all—for his own past had known a 
youth time of temptation. ‘ Let us pray for 
him, that he be soon delivered back to peace.” 

When the dusk fringed lid of eve closed 
over the eye of day and vesper bells called 
the troubled brotherhood to prayer Fra Ber. 
nardo, in the dying memory of-an April sun- 
set, walked up and down along the cliff’s 
edge under the gray green olives. Did he 
feel kinship with these century old _ trees, 
which might have been condemned by some 
Merlin’s wand to stand thus—showing in gro- 
tesquely gnarled and knotted limbs the 


-hideousness of human passions? Did he re- 


member One who knelt in anguished prayer 
among other olives upon the midnight of be- 
trayal, and so came hither to wrestle with 
his own Gethsemane? Or was it only the 
clamor of unsatisfied earthly longings, the 
torturings of a heart undisciplined by dis- 
cipline that brought him to yearn toward the 
far away nebule, which held white roofs 
and spires and domes and the memory of a 
woman? It might have been any or none of 
these motives for all the Madonna knew. 
She had only a marble heart, and was as un- 
stirred by love or hate as by the sudden 
gales that blew from off this smiling but 
treacherous sea. The sobs of a strong man 
were no more in her ears than the lulling 
croon of tide. Set in her carven niche she 
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ever turned gaze across the Mediterranean 
as if all time were but this daily waiting to 
see heaven’s golden gates open and spill radi- 
ance along western sky. For the Madonna 
with her marble heart there was always the 
sunset; for Fra Bernardo with his human 
heart there was always the city of dreams ! 
Sometimes as he walked restlessly along the 
cliff facing far Genoa his eyes grew luminous 
and tender; again, when he retraced his steps 
toward the lights of Leghorn twinkling be- 
low him in the distance his brow took on 
such fury as he had fiung with his gold at a 
street beggar. Then the unchanging calm 
of the Madonna’s face so maddened him that 
he could have torn her from her niche and 
hurled her into the sea, leaving her empty 
shrine for the demons of hell to laugh in! 

Soft and slow, soft and slow rang vesper 
bells, then the last tremulous echo died 
away; soft and sweet, soft and sweet sang 
the bird in the olive grove, then twittered 
itself to dreamless sleep. Still Fra Bernardo 
walked away between the fast fading neb- 
ule of Genoa and the twinkling lights of 
Leghorn. The oratory windows brightened 
before taper glow. He knew the brothers 
were at prayer. He felt the mute reproach 
of the Madonna face. His vows rose up 
and stung him like scorpions. Suddenly 
there seemed no place on earth for such as 
he! A thousand devils seized him. He 
peered over the clifi’s edge at the lapping 
depths below—peered and shuddered, _hesi- 
tating. A stone rolled under his foot; in- 
stinctively he clutched at air as to hold him- 
self—flung backward with the horror of a 
great darkness upon him, and heard the 
voices of the monks lift in song of supplica- 
tion: 

“T am alone} 
Hear my cry,— 
Lord, come to me! ” % 

As the hush following prayer settled 
through the oratory a cassocked shadow 
Stepped from dim doorway, where it had 
Stood unseen, and among the kneeling monks 
Stood Fra Bernardo. His head was bent, and 
his words strung themselves upon a slender 
thread of sound, yet were fraught with such 
intensity that the very soul. of the man 


Seemed baring itself to its own condemna- 
tion, 
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“ Brethren, when I came a stranger to this 
monastery and took upon myself the vows 
of holy order I thought temptation left be- 
hind forever, and: rolling up my past like 
parchment scroll I hid it beneath the dun of 
monkish robe. Ah, hearts are weak, yet lit- 
tle know their weakness until trial comes. 
A month agone as I returned from deeds of 
mercy among Leghorn’s poor my trial came. 
It met me as'I walked the crowded streets; 
it took the shape of one who begged alms 
and blessing—one I knew as having filched 
the sweetness from my life. As I held his 
eyes with mine he cried my world name and 
my forgiveness; but I invoked a curse so 
terrible that I faint now to think of it and 
hurried away lest I strike him dead—him, 
who in guise of friend did me a wrong be- 
yond reparation! Brethren, within these few 
weeks past I have walked with the devil. 
He has made me hate the ties that held me 
here; he has made me half resolve to render 
back my vows, and seeking the world of men 
once more hunt my life’s despoiler to his 
death. I felt that hell would be little punish- 
ment for vengeance gratified. But just a 
while ago, like another Judas who betrayed 
his Lord for money (for what better than 
Judas am I who have betrayed my Lord for 
hate?) I would have dashed myself to death 
on yonder sea rocks except that some angel 
hand kept me back. Now, having heard the 
prayers which have gone up for me here to- 
night, I see my sin the greater than the sin 
of my olden enemy in that I have so long 
held him unforgiven.” 

Again a hush settled upon the oratory. Be- 
hind head of aged Superior taper glow made 
a halo. Had not he, also, suffered and strug- 
gled when he was young as this brother? 
The risen monks looked at each other. What 
were words before such confession and such 
penitence? ‘ 

While they stood thus the warder entered 
hurriediy—a ragged pilgrim, knocking at 
outer gate, had fallen with plea that his soul 
be shriven ere he died! From taper lit ora- 
tory all hastened to further vestibule, where 
upon stone portal seat lay a man with lashes 
against cheeks which showed want-worn 
and pallid under flare of door lantern. The 
monks grouped about in pitying silence, and 
the Abbot said sadly: 
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“He has passed unshriven. God rest his 
soul! ” : 

But one, who after the first glance had 
drawn back with clenched hands and work- 
ing face, pushed forward, and the others, 
turning to look at him, knew that they saw 
the end of a tragedy, tho in the eyes which 
he lifted to the Abbot was only a stern sad- 
ness of resignation. 

“Holy Father,” he said, with fingers upon 
pulse of the prostrate man, “‘ Holy Father, 
life is not gone. Knowing that my late con- 
fession must meet its penance I beg that the 
penance be to nurse this wayfarer; for it is 
he whom I these many years have wronged 
by hate.” 

So they bore the stranger to Fra Bernardo’s 
cell, and left him with his penance! 

Days went by—long, weary days, through 
which the sick man tossed, babbling in de- 
lirium, ‘“ Guido,” he woud cry, “ Guido, art 
hiding again? Naughty Guido! Come away 
with thine own Francesco and see the flocks 
go out to feed. Where art thou, Guido?” 
Aud with firm, cool hand on fevered pulse 
the monk would reply as mother to little 
child: “‘ Hush thee, Francesco. I am here.” 
Again that quivering voice called with sad 
beseeching: “‘ Felicia, O sweet Felicia, light 
of my life, life of my heart, turn thy face to 
mine and tell me that thou lovest me!” 
Then the monk could answer nothing, but 
the beads of moisture starting on his brow 
betrayed what bitter pain was held. in leash 
by iron will. 

“ Alas, he ages fast,’’ whispered the broth- 
ers to each other, as he sometimes passed 
among them with slackened step and droop- 
ing mien and face from which all youth and 
light and life seemed stricken. “ Weary in- 
deed his penance proves to him—our dear 
Brother Bernardo! ” 

Weary! Could that word half express the 
torture under which he shrank with suffer- 
ing every day intensified? Those delirious 
babblings carried him back to childhood and 
to the fertile plains and mellow sunshine of 
Tuscany, where two boys had played to- 
gether in such care free blessedness as 
seemed Paradise to anguish worn nerves of 
to-day! To be once more a child, to be al- 
ways a child; to die with only a child’s know]- 
edge and a child’s ignorance—what greater 
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boon than this? But even as he fought 
against other memory fever stung fancy 
from his patient’s cot called upon a phantom 
Feiicia—and the name brought up before 
monkish vision a woman’s face, with almond 
flower cheeks and eyes like sun lighted 
mountain stream; it brought up the white- 
ness of marble built Genoa, whither two 
young men had gone to their studies and to 
their fate. For both had loved the beauti- 
ful Genoese—and he had been chosen! “ Mia 
sposa! mia sposa!’’ Those vow renounced 
words trembled for utterance behind lips that 
should not speak of wife. He saw her stand. 
ing beside him in her bridal robes; he ‘lived 
once more the rapture of their brief life to- 
gether—then this forbidden sweetness was 
drowned in surging pain as the sick man 
begged Felicia to bring him water, and tried 
to kiss the hand which trembled in the giv- 
ing. 

April fulled to May, and the heats of an 
approaching Italian summer began to be 
felt. Here on the monastery cliff winds 
blew up western cool from the Mediterranean 
at morning and evening, or swept refreshing 
fogs from the snow topped Ligurian Alps 
lying away to eastward. But at noontide 
flowers gave out wilted sweetness to the sun, 
and bird song hushed to shadowed hiding. 
The heat even found its way in at the cell 
window, and the sick man babbled more 
wildly—and the watcher must ever be cooling 
unquiet head until the breeze of evening 
sprang up to ease the pitiful unconsciousness 


‘of fever in the blessed unconsciousness of 


sleep. Then Fra Bernardo, to keep strength 
for his penance, must walk anon among the 
olives. But he gazed no more toward far 
away Genoa or toward Leghorn lights, for 
the hate of the one city and the love of the 
other lay in yonder cell. Now the face in 
carven shrine no longer looked reproach at 
this other face, which, almost as white as 
the Madonna’s own, went with glance that 
lifted only across heat glistered waters to 
where the sunset opened Heaven’s gates. 
At last came time when Fra Bernardo, re- 
turning from one of these brief outdoor in- 
tervals, was met by quiet eyes .n which the 
light of reason gave way to wondering recog- 
nition and helpless terror. But Fra Bernar- 
do knelt at the bedside, saying only; 
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“ Forgive.” 

The word sank slowly into the other’s 
feeble consciousness. 

“Forgive?” His eyes rested solemnly 
upon the tonsured head bowed before him. 
“What should I forgive? I who once did 
thee wrong so great that no lifetime of peni- 
tence could blot it out! But thou art well 
avenged, Guido. A wreck in all that makes 
life worth the living—health shattered, for- 
tune spent, homeless, friendless, meriting 
contempt I am thrown upon thy mercy. Be- 
fore the morrow’s sun awakes the world I 
shall die, and I am’ glad to go since thou 
makest peace with me. Nay, hear me out. 
I would have told thee when we met on Leg- 
horn streets only that the curse flung with 
the gold tied my tongue. I never touched 
that gold, Guido. I left it to the chance of 
some other wretch, who could use it un- 
cursed.” 

“Forgive,” murmured the monk again. 

The weak voice went on—rising a little 
S with excitement. 

“O believe it, Guido—she never loved me, 
never! I assailed her trust with falsities; I 
called her dupe and doting mistress. So she 
fled with me from Genoa on an eve when 
thou wert gone, aud we buried ourselves in 
wicked Rome. I knew thou wouldst hardly 
find us there. But as the days went by and 
still she grieved, spurned my gifts and my 
love, I roused to jealous wrath and hate of 
thee—and told her all! She, lying like white 
lily on a bed of lingering illness, gave me 
such a look. Good God! I feel it now! a 
look that showed her true heart was mur- 
dered. And then she turned her face away 
from me, and died with thy name on her lips. 
And with her name on my lips I die. O Feli- 
cia, I sinned for love of thee! ” 

The waning sunset lingered faintly and 
more faintly in at the small winow of Fra 
Bernardo’s westward looking cell. Still he 
knelt beside the cot. To both men came 
ting of vesper bells and steps of the brothers, 
is they passed to prayers along stone paved 
corridors. 

“For the memory of our dear comrade- 
ship over Tusean hills, for the love of her 
We both loved, for pity of what my own sin 
has brought us, forgive me, Guido,” pled the 
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dying accents. ‘ And for the sake of Christ 
grant me thy biessing.” 

The monk, with face still hidden, replied: 

‘* When I am but a sinner how can I do less 
than forgive? And if the blessing of a vow 
broken priest can light thee on thy way mine 
shall go with thee. Friend Francesco, be 
content. Thy confession hath relieved my 
heart of long pent bitterness. My days will 
end in such tranquillity as I had not thought 
to know again. Mother of Christ, rest thou 
this soul, ard lead it up to Heaven!” 

The gloaming waxed to dark. The broth- 
ers’ steps returned to solitary cells. A brood- 
ing bird in its ivied nest outside the window 
ledge hushed fledglings with occasional ten- 
der mother notes, and the lap of tide rose 
ever 10 monastery windows like the sobbing 
of some heart which beat in unison with hu- 
man sorrows and timed with the labored 
breathing of the dying man. The monk still 
knelt at the bedside, telling his beads. When 
midnight brought the turn of tide the figure 
on the cot stirred, with fingers fumbling at 
his throat. 

“ Guido, this locket holds her face. 

It is thine by right. When thou look- 
est on it pray for me, who loved her also—al- 
beit unworthily. Guido, it is dark. 
: I cannot see. Guido!” He 
clasped the hand that held the rosary, and 
clasping, smiled. ‘‘ Peace. peace, at 
last! O Felicia forgive! ” 

Far, far to sea the tide was rolling out! 

“Mia sposa! mia sposa!” the monk whis- 
pered. Vows made by man were forgotten as 
priestly lips touched the lips of the picture. 
Only the infinity of affection clung to Fra 
Bernardo’s consciousness. ‘‘ My love, 
Felicia—forgive.” 

And the tide rolled out. 
limit of limits! 


my 


out to the 


When the sunset again opened Heaven’s 
gates of gold for the Madonna of the cliff to 
gaze into, yet brought neither sight nor 
sound of Fra Bernardo, the brothers sought 
his silent cell. As the door swung open they 
hesitated, as fearing to enter some holy place 
—for lamp in corner shrine lighted the face 
of a thorn crownéd Christ, his eyes fixed in 
divine pardon upon the pilgrim and the 
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kneeling monk, who, long estranged, clasped 
hands again as friends! : 

Reverently they raised the kneeling form 
and laid it beside the other. Wan and worn, 
but lit with the rapture of sublime repose, 
Fra Bernardo smiled back at them in a new 
youth more beautiful than life had ever lent. 
But what did his right hand clasp so tightly? 
something with fine golden chain tangled 
carved rosary beads—something 


among 
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which made the wondering and awed broth.| 
‘ers .suddenly draw away, crossing them. 
selves. The picture of a woman! It was the 
old Superior who closed the locket lid over 
that beautiful face, and, laying his crucifix 
against the forehead of Fra Barnardo, as if 
to catch a blessing, said softly: 

“Our brother’s penance has been his soul's 
atonement—and his end is peace!” 

LesBanon, Conn. 





The Anglo-Venezuelan Arbitration Tribunal. 
By Theodore Stanton. 


[Since this article was written the Tribunal has rendered its decision, a statement of which will be 


found elsewhere in this issue.—ED.]| 


HE American public has not forgotten 
A how, like a thunderbolt from a clear 
sky, 
December, 


President Cleveland issued, in 
1895, his famous. message, 
which said in substance that unless 
England arbitrated her difficulty with 
Venezuela over the Guiana boundary line, 
the United States would feel bound to back 
up the demand with force. For a moment 
the world thought that war was imminent 
between the two great Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions. But the Washington and London 
cabinets were calmer and wiser than pub- 
lic opinion, and Mr. Cleveland spiked the 
guns of the Jingoes on both sides of the 
Atlantic by appointing a_ distinguished 
Commission, whose duty it was to examine 
the whole question and enlighten him there- 
on. But, it will be remembered, before this 
Commission was ready to report, England 
saw the mistake she had made and signi- 
fied her willingness to arbitrate. This was 
a substantial victory for President Cleve- 
land, and it resulted in one of the most cu- 
rious cases of arbitration in the history of in- 
ternational law. 

An account of the facts leading up to the 
organization of the present court now sit- 
ting at the Quai d’Orsay offers a remark- 
able page in diplomacy. In 1841 Great 


Britain made her first claims to the terri- 
tory now in dispute, and even set up bound- 
ary-posts on what was then believed, and 
is still believed, to be Venezuelan property, 





a tract of land as big as England itself, ex- 
tending from the ocean, and lying between 
the rivers Orinoco and the Essequibo. The 
Government of Caracas protested, and the 
poles were taken down. For thirty years 
after this date Venezuela was in the midst 
of continual revolutions, and had no leisure 
with which to consider this contest. But 
when, in 1864, the unitarian form of Re 
public gave place to the present federal sys- 
tem the country became quieter and this 
boundary question once more came to the 
fore. The Constitution of Venezuela con- 
tains an article which requires that in all 
treaties with foreign nations an arbitration 
clause must be introduced, a fact worthy 
of attention when arbitration seems to have 
been the. only saving result of The Hague 
Conference, where, by the way, Venezuela 
was not represented. 

So, in- 1885, when Venezuela was. nego 
tiating a commercial treaty with England, 
this arbitration clause was introduced. But 
before the document was signed, Granville 
fell and Salisbury came in. The latter ob- 
jected to this feature, and the matter fell 
through. But this was not the only mis 
fortune in the relations between the two 
countries. This boundary dispute caused 80 
much irritation that diplomatic relations 
were finally broken off, and from 1887 un- 
til 1897 the legations of the two States 
were closed. 

A notable feature in this story is the rél 
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which the United States has played therein. 
It is a common belief in Burope that the 
Washington government has a tendency to 
meddle with South American affairs with 
selfish and ambitious aims in view. But 
the history of its part in this boundary com- 
plication contradicts this opinion. When 
Caracas found London obdurate, it turned 
its eyes of its own free will toward Wash- 
ington. So early as 1876 Venezuela laid be- 
fore the President of the United States her 
grievances against Great Britain, and be- 
ginning with 1884, every annual message 
of the President to Congress has contained a 
sympathetic reference to Venezuela’s claims. 
So when President Cleveland issued his fa- 
mous Message, there was not’ so much 
ground for surprise as was shown by Eu- 
rope and even by the United States, for he 
was simply continuing, but with greater 
vigor, the policy of his predecessors for 
more than ten years past. 

At this point began the negotiation of 
the treaty which created the present Tri- 
bunal, whose work is now approaching its 
end. The share which the United States 
took in the matter was now greater than 
ever before. But here again the action of 
the Washington Government was not at all 
obtrusive. Venezuela would have been the 
first to complain if she had now been left 
to transact the business by herself. The 
Washington and London Cabinets took the 
subject in hand and laid the basis for a 
treaty to which England and Venezuela 
were to agree. When the document had as- 
sumed its final form, Sefior Andrade, the 
Venezuelan Minister at Washington, started 
for Caracas for the purpose of securing its 
approval by his Government, which was 
promptly given. 

Two or three features of the Tribunal 
created by this treaty distinguish it rad- 
ically from every other previous Arbitra- 
tion Court. In the first place, the arbitra- 
tors are all jurists, whereas, in former ar- 
bitrations, diplomats played the principal 
parts. Again, the treaty which decided the 
arbitration also designated the members of 
the court, whereas the membership of the 
court has always been left outside of the 
treaty. The generous course of Venezuela 
also stands out by itself.. While England is 
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represented in the court by two of her own 
distinguished judges, no Venezuelan sits 
in the Tribunal, and, what is still more cu- 
rious, the two arbitrators appointed by Vene- 
zuela are the highest representatives of the 
United States judiciary. This is, perhaps, 
the most peculiar exception to ordinary 
rules, as under natural circumstances both 
parties to the dispute would have wished to 
be personally represented in the Court. 

Here again no intrigue on the part of the 
United States is the cause of this extraor- 
dinary situation. It is due rather to an in- 
direct invitation on the part of England. 
The treaty provided that the two arbitra- 
tors for Venezuela should be nominated, 
one by the President of Venezuela, and one 
by the Justices of the United States Su- 
preme Court, while the arbitrators for 
Great Britain were to be designated by the 
members of the Judicial Committee of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council. Thereupon Eng- 
land named two of her highest Justices. 
Venezuela was quick to see that a tribunal 
composed of men of the caliber of those 
nominated by Great Britain would in every 
way be the best for her cause. As a Vene- 
zuelan diplomat said to me recently, ‘‘ My 
country had sought only justice in this ar- 
bitration. From the beginning she had put 
her confidence in the United States to se- 
cure this arbitration, and had now every 
reason to continue trusting the United 
States to the end.” So Venezuela immedi- 
ately answered the invitation of her oppo- 
nent by nominating as her arbitrators the 
Chief Justice of the United States and one 
of the Justices of the Supreme Court, Judge 
Brewer. And this is the reason why four 
of the highest jurists of the Anglo-Saxon 
world sit on this Tribunal. 

Not less interesting is the history of how 
Professor de Martens became President of 
the Tribunal. The treaty provided that 
this President should be appointed by the 
four other arbitrators. So the two Ameri- 
can judges proposed a list of candidates, 
and the English judges did the same. It so 
happened that the name of M. de Martens 
appeared on both lists, which seemed to in- 
dicate for this high honor this learned Rus- 
sian authority on International law. 

The only connection which the Caracas 
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Government has with the Tribunal is the 
presence of its agent, the Venezuelan diplo- 
mat who resides in Paris, the affable Mar- 
quis de Rojas, and that of Sefior Andrade, 
the Venezuelan Minister to London, who 
faithfully follows the sittings and reports 
the progress of the case to his Government. 
But this able diplomat has not even the 
most modest seat within the Bar, but re- 
mains outside of the rail in the audience. 
This renunciatory course of Venezuela also 
came out in the fact that during a moment- 
ary absence in July of M. de Rojas from 
Paris, the ad interim agent for Caracas was 
an American citizen, Mr. Mallet-Prevost, 
the junior counsel for Venezuela, which also 
further accentuates the large part which the 
United States is taking in this dispute. 

In fact, this action of America has pro- 
duced rather an amusing situation. When 
the treaty was drawn up, and Brother Jon- 
athan stepped forward totake John Bull by 
the- horns, the present ‘“ Anglo-Ameérican A|- 
liance” did not exist, nor was it even dreamed 
of by the most sanguine American Anglo- 
phile. So there have been evident signs of 
embarrassment all the past summer in the 
east end of the Quai d’Orsay palace, where 
Venezuela is personified by the United 
States, where two American judges seem op- 
posed to two British judges, and where the 
Attorney-General of England is _ pitted 
against an ex-President of the United States; 
for Sir Richard Webster is the senior coun- 
sel for the British side, and General Harri- 
son fills the same réle for Venezuela. Add 
to this the fact that three other American 
lawyers support General Harrison, one of 
them, General Benjamin F. Tracy, having 


The Sculptors’ 
By Sophia 


HETHER it is to be perpetuated in 
W enduring marble 21d bronze or not, 
the triumphal arch erected for the 

Dewey celebration in New York at the junc- 
tion of its most thronged thoroughfares is of 
no ephemeral importance. A sea of faces 
have been turned toward it for weeks, espe- 
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been formerly Secretary of the United 
States Navy, and another, Mr. Mallet-Pre- 
vost, having been the energetic secretary of 
President Cleveland’s Venezuelan Commis- 
sion, this antagonism between Anglo-Saxon 
lawyers comes out all the more strongly. 
And you have only to attend a sitting of 
the Court and listen to the arguments and 
interruptions to perceive that it requires the 
exercise of much self-control on the part of 
these representatives of the rival Anglo- 
Saxon families to prevent an outburst now 
and then which might disturb the dignity 
of the Court, as well-as mar the amiable re- 
lations now existing between Americans-and 
Englishmen. 

Another rather interesting example of how 
much Venezuela owes to her American 
friends is found in the cartographical side 
of the case. Whereas the British lawyers 
have brought to the support of their argu- 
ments two rather ordinary maps, the Amer- 
icans have not less than 15 remarkable spec- 
imens of cartography prepared under the di- 
rection of Mr. Marcus Baker, the official 
cartographer of the United States Geological 
Survey. 

If, as is generally believed, , Venezuela 
wins her case, tho it will, of course, be large- 
ly due to the fact that she has more right 
on her side, the labors and good will of a 
score of Americans will also have contrib- 
uted no small part to the victory, and will 
do not a little to strengthen that political 
hegemony in the New World which the 
United States has always exercised, and 
which she is sure to still more strongly ex- 
ercise in the coming years. 


Paris, FRANCE, 


Coming of Age. 
A. Walker. 


cially during the last few days, when a force 
of three score men were fitting upon a wood- 
en skeleton great fragments of staff which 
were to become the most colossal arch in the 
world, save ’Are de Triomphe at Paris, and 
its sculptured figures of twice mortal scale. 
If the Congressicnal Library has been the 
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The Sculptors’ Coming of Age 


nation’s first reading book in the allied arts 
of architecture, sculpture and mural decora- 
tion, this has been its specialized book on 
architectural sculpture. The small scale 
models of the figures, as made first. by the 
sculptors, were beside their colossal counter- 
parts that the last touches might be put upon 
them as they were brought over from the 
Madison Square Garden workshop, and thou- 
sands of people saw ‘ how it is done,” as 
thousands linger there pow to drink in the 
white loveliness in completion. 

The idea originated with Mr. Chas. R. 
Lamb, and it was warmly adopted by the 
Sculpture Society, to erect this arch to Ad- 
miral Dewey and the navy. The time was 
too short to admit of competition for the form 
of the arch, so the main lines were taken 
from the Arch of Titus, which no one can de- 
cry. Enlarged one-third, pierced transversely 
by a smaller arch, so that the entablature 
rests upon four piers instead of two, and en- 
riched by sculpture in high relief, it is a new 
thing. Placed where Twenty-fourth street 
crosses Fifth avenue, it faces south and is 
approached through two pairs of double and 
an outer pair of triple great Corinthian col- 
umns which space off the adjacent blocks 
north and south. Eight beautiful Victories 
by Mr. Herbert Adams face inward, touch- 
ing the pairs of columns with their wings, 
and seem just descended to the earth to bear 
tablets naming the ships engaged in the Ma- 
nila victory; and four groups of sculpture by 
Messrs. Konte, Lopez, Bissell and Ruckstuhl, 
representing ‘the West Indies,” “the Hast 
Indies,” “‘ the Navy ” and “ the Army,” adorn 
the groups of columns furthest from the arch. 
The main groups of sculpture upon the arch 
e itself, also in high relief, are “‘ the Call to 
f Arms,” “ the Combat,” ‘the Triumphal Re- 
turn,” in which Admiral Dewey is the cen- 
tral figure, and ‘“‘ Peace;”’ the sculptors are 
Messrs. Martiny, Bitter, Niehaus and French. 
Spandrels, medallions and lateral groups of 
sculpture in low relief adorn the body of the 
arch, and eight naval heroes in high relief 
are placed over the columns which stand at 
the corners of the piers. These are Farragut, 
Hull, Perry, Paul Jones, MacDonald, Cush- 
ing, Porter and Decatur, by Messrs. Par- 
tridge, Bush-Brown, Hartley, Potter, Clarke, 
Lukeman, Boyle and Brewster... The cos- 
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tumes of different periods, the varying poses 
and the spacing avoid all appearance of mo- 
notony, and the sculptors avoided invidious 
choice of subjects by referring the matter to 
Secretary Long. The dates upon the attic are 
1775, for the establishment of the navy by 
the Continental Congress, ‘and 1899; and the 
inscriptions, “To the glory of the American 
Navy,” and ‘To Admiral George Dewey,” 
record the building of the arch by “a grate- 
ful city.”” Space fails to criticise in detail 
the work of the twenty-eight sculptors who 
have given two months of ‘tremendous en- 
deavor to this work, and the will to criticise 
fails equally in face of the admirable success 
of these sketches. To see them in place and 
in their relations is all that a sculptor needs 
to suggest where they may be purged of de- 
fects inseparable from the time condition. 
But surely it is not too soon to claim the 
crowning merit for the group on the top of 
the arch, the work of the dean of American 
sculptors, Mr. J. Q. A. Ward. He has pro- 
duced in-the place of the ordinary quadriga 
of horses appropriate to an arch erected to 
a military commander, a sejuga, if Tor INDE- 
PENDENT may coin a word, of spirited sea- 
horses spurning the deep with fin-grooved 
hoofs, accompanied by tritons and mer- 
maids. Victorious and palm-bearing Colum- 
bia stands in the prow of the boat, and as the 
descending sun leaves the body of the arch 
in shadow and slants across this lovely cor- 
onal group with warm light, the thought that 
it is wrought in perishable staff is unbear- 
able. Those who know Mr. Ward in his 
scholarly moods could not foresee the imag- 
inative, romantic spirit in which he has con- 
ceived this sejuga. 

Much has been written of the patriotism of 
our sculptors. How much enthusiasm for 
art, good fellowship and generous rivalry 
went into their titanic task when they 
worked together like students again in con- 
cours in that great Madison Square atelier, no 
outsiders will know. Their patriotism ig not 
of the fighting kind. They have embodied 
the nation’s enthusiasm, because “ The art- 
ist’s market is the heart of man; ” and per- 
haps the world is not advanced enough as yet 
to. consider whether Rembrandt or Tromp, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds or Keppel, or our sculp- 
tors or Admiral Dewey, shed more luster on 
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their country’s name. We begin to have a 
great school of sculpture. The French, who 
have the greatest living school, have recently 
honored Mr. St. Gaudens, now in Paris, by 
placing a collection of his reliefs in the Lux- 
embourg, including the portraits of M. Bas- 
tien-Lepage and that of Robert Louis Steven- 
son. In east and west there is awakening 
and the knell sounds of bad public sculpture. 
Boston has replaced at the city’s expense a 
ridiculous statue of Col. Thomas Cass by one 
showing equal regard for the fame of the 
old Massachusetts Ninth Infantry and infi- 
nitely more artistic skill, by a young com- 
patriot, Mr. Richard E. Brooks, whose model 
was awarded a third medal at the last Paris 
Salon. As the Washington Arch, like “ the 
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White City,” was a sign of the emancipation 
of our architecture, it is the hope of many 
that this Naval Arch, with structure of 
marble and groups of bronze, may be a sign 
of the maturity of our school of sculpture. A 
suitable site has been suggested at the point 
where Seventh avenue enters Central Park 
on the north, where there is a knoll of sixty 
feet which might be terraced to give it an 
effective approach. It is a thing of. beauty, 


and perhaps enough wealthy men have it in 


their hearts to make it a joy forever. It is 
said that one sum of $50,000 has been pledged 


toward the million the permanent arch must. 


cost. But if it is not forthcoming the‘city’s 
$28,000 for materials and hand labor, and the 
artists’ work of love, are not lost. 

New York Ciry, 


The New Art of Dictating. 


By Amos 


ICTATING, in the dictionary sense, is 
an old, old art; as old as the Garden 
of Eden. But the typewriter has pop- 

ularized a new and pleasanter fashion of dic- 
tating, and the absolute office of dictator has 
been revived from Roman days. Only it is 
more than a question, often, which holds 
the genuine authority—our nineteenth cen- 
tury dictators, or their white-fingered, round- 
wristed subordinates. 

Like all editors, I have become a dictator; 


and many a time, when my seemingly confi-— 


dent announcement, ‘“‘ Miss Smith, I will dic- 
tate to you now, if you please,” has precipi- 
tated the unequal contest between my slug- 
gish brain and her swift hieroglyphics, I have 
wondered why no Meisterschaft has yet arisen, 
to teach us, in ten easy lessons or a hundred 
difficult ones, the new art of dictating. An 
art into which so many hundreds of thou- 
sands of beginners have so recently plunged 
surely needs at least a primer. In default of 
that, here is an article. 

The first rule to be laid down must be, 
baldly, this: To be a good dictator, get a good 
stenographer. Oh, the miseries of a poor one! 
There is the stenographer who stares; who, 
when the novice hesitates, brain-pump having 
run dry, fixes upon him a cold and reproach- 


R. Wells. 


ful gaze, as one would say, ‘‘ What an empty- 
head you are!” That stare has many a time 
pushed me to the verge of helpless idiocy. 
There is the nervous stenographer, who 
twirls her pencil, and taps her foot, and 
twists her lips and twitches her brows and 
tangles one’s ideas into a snarling frenzy. 
There is the stenographer who cannot re- 
member a sentence, even a crisp editorial sen- 
tence, but must interrupt your cogitations on 
what the mischief you will say next by the 
plaintive inquiry, ‘“‘ ‘ Prognostications of evil’ 
—what came after that, please?” There is 
the slow stenographer, to dictate to whom is 
like walking along Humpty Dumpty’s night- 
mare sidewalk, which moves backward as 
he moves forward. With stenographers, like 
all the rest of our modern conveniences, the 
faster they carry you ordinarily, the bigger 
bumps you get if anything goes wrong. 
But, all points being favorable, what a de- 
light is dictating! It’s a bicycle to plodding. 
When the stenographer, with meek eyes 


downcast, effaces herself and becomes a ma- - 


chine, a quiet, responsive, charming machine; 
when the words flock to your glib tongue and 
trot away smoothly in swift platoons; when 
sentences and paragraphs and pages reel 
themselves off with the ease of a familiar 
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The New Art of Dictating 


conversation—then the dictator is on his 
throne indeed, and all legions and barbarians 
are his. 

To be sure, when the copy comes to him, a 
few hours later, all tricked out in prim lines 
as good as print, the typewriter may have got 
it “ salted the track ” for “‘ saluted the Turk,” 
or “ verbal enemies” for “ veritable annoy- 
ances.” She may have begun every para- 
graph flush with the edge, “ peppered and 
salted to taste” with her commas and semi- 
colons—to her taste, not any one else’s—and 
introduced such orthographical vagaries as 
“averege,” “seperate” and “ peaceible.” 
I'urthermore, the composition that glided so 
glibly from the tongue may read very rasp- 
ingly and uncouthly, the sentences all of the 
same length and constructed on the same pat- 
tern, like houses in a city block. Besides, the 
paucity of the dictator’s first thought may 
be made very conspicuous, every fact being 
“startling,” every person “notable,” and 
every event “extraordinary.” And to cap 
the climax of probable unpleasantness, his 
critical eye may discover that the article is 
just twice as long as the thought it contains 
and four times as long as his respected read- 
ers' patience. But what matter all this; has 
he not dictated? Since he has rattled off in 
half an hour the article his pen could scarce- 


ly have crawled through in two hours, why: 


should he worry about the two hundred 
minutes or so of correction, alteration and 
condensation that remain? 

However, some folks that are skeptical con- 
cerning nineteenth century methods may con- 
sider these trifles to be flies in the ointment. 
A bit, therefore, out of the experience of 
those that have in a measure learned to 
avoid such annoyances, may prove helpful 
to some dictator who yet sits unsteady on his 
throne. 3 

In the first place, tho your words may come 
ev tempore, never let your dictation depend on 
ex tempore thinking. Dictation is a feat of 
oratory, and men of oratorical temperament 
are most successful at it; therefore, as care- 
ful preparation should be made for it as for 
any other oratorical effort. The fullest notes 
should be before you, including, for critical 
Places, the exact language you wish to use. 
If you remember that your stenographer can- 
hot lessen the labor of thought and its ex- 
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pression, but merely the toil of putting it on 


‘paper, you will avoid most of the dictator's 


stumbling blocks. 

Among these (lo, a beautifully mixed meta- 
phor!) aré ruts. As just hinted, the heedless 
use of a stenographer leads one unconscious- 
ly to the iteration of familiar vocables, and to 
tiresome repetition of phrases that come 
easily to mind. The only cure for this is 
merciless revision—a revision which at first 
will lengthen the process beyond longhand, 
but which, in the end, will enrich one with 
the wealth of a noble vocabulary. 

Then, there is the opposite fault of stilt- 
walking. Just as some people can never 
make a public address without mounting a 
style unnatural, forced and stiff, so some men 
become constrained when they address that 
rather embarrassing audience of one, their 
secretary. Now the chief advantage of 
proper dictating, as concerns style, is its 
possible introduction of the easy, conversa- 
tional element. Indeed, compositions to which 
other styles than that would be appropriate 
should be intrusted to the severe steel pen 
rather than the too pliant fingers of a ste- 
nographer. Until you can dictate to your sec- 
retary as free from constraint as you would 
be in talking to the walls of your room, you 
must examine every letter and every manu- 
script for the frigidities that are sure to creep 
in. And to conquer this stiffness and awk- 
wardness you have no remedy but that of the 
orator in similar plight—namely, a dogged 
will. Let yourself loose. Whip on’ your 
craven spirit. Who is this girl, that you 
should not be a man ? 

In fact, the first thing to do in using a 
stenographer is to subdue her; the next, to 
efface her. She may be the mildest of lassies, 
yet she has a personality, and you must 
cease, while dictating, to look upon her as a 
personality. Next, you must cease to look 
upon her at all. Consider her a phonograph. 
If she knows her business she will help you 
into this state of mind. Get into it, any way, 

Then you will not be embarrassed if you 
must stop to think, any more than you would 
blush to your pen for holding it suspended 
above the waiting paper. Then, and not till 
then, will you be able to dictate .with your 
whole mind on your theme, and not half of it 
on your manner of dictating, 
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Still, a man must know when he is dictat- 
ing well, and he should improve those happy 
occasions to the utmost. On the days of clear 
brain and of regnant spirit let him go in for 
a record. “I dictated six thousand words of 
my book this morning!” triumphantly ex- 
claimed a friend one afternoon. It is need- 
Iess to say that his was not the Anthony Trol- 
lope theory of authorship. 

On the other hand, when brains coagulate 
and the snarling verbs trip each other up, 
after a faithful effort, let your stenographer 
have a holiday. A pen may do better by 
you. If it doesn’t, abstinence from author- 
ship for that day will enrich you by just so 
much clean paper. I know of no more mad- 
dening, exhausting and profitless occupation 







“A Nail Fastened in a Sure Place.” 
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than that of dictating when it “ goes against 
the grain.” A nervous dictator makes ; 
nervous stenographer, and a nervous stenog. 
rapher reacts in turn on the most absorbed 
dictator, and so facilis descensus. 

Searcely could more dictation philosophy 
be crowded into words than into these: 
“Keep cool.” An enunciation clear and even, 
a dictation tolerably rapid and assured, meas. 
ured off in sentences and not in halting 
clauses—-these felicities of manner go far 
toward a felicitous literary style. The dic 
tator that is master of himself will be master 
of his stenographer. x 

In fine, and to cut a long matter short, like 
all tools, the value of this one lies in the user 
of it. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 











By Marion Harland. 


syllable “fad” has come _ into 
vogue. There. are still purists who 
call it slang, albeit Webster defines it as a 
contraction of “ fiddle-faddle,” and George 
Eliot did not disdain to use the diminutive. 
The thing itself is as old as time and human 
folly. A fad is the visible sign of an idea, a 
hope, a belief, a bud that sometimes blos- 
soms and bears fruit. It is quite as often an 
abortion. The disheartened visitor to the 
Patent Office computes that two-thirds of the 
inventions of our teeming age lie still-born 
in the many chambers of that building. 
Three years ago, when a neat circular of 
the Oread Institute, in Worcester, Mass., 
came to my desk, I read it with a weary sigh 
and consigned it to what stands with me as 
the tomb of advertised fads—the tall waste- 
basket at my elbow. ‘The conception was 
excellent, the means proposed for the execu- 
tion of the design were well digested. With 
the memory of other buds as fair and full 
that died upon their respective stems, I ex- 
pected nothing better of this new claimant 
for public sympathy and support. Next 
came the news that the-author of the scheme 
had purchased and enlarged a _ building 
* erected fifty years ago, “as a school for the 


gem the last thirty years the mono- 






higher education of girls,’ and boldly an- 
nounced the intention of carrying on there 
“the higher education of young women in 
that old, yet ever new, science of domestic 
economy.” The bud was sturdy, the fad 
longer lived than most of its kind. 

“An enlarged edition of the cooking-school 
which is in favor just now,’ I wrote toa 
friend after the arrival of a fresh batch of 
descriptive matter. ‘‘ They will all go out 
of fashion after awhile. Croquet was 
driven from the field by tennis, tennis is re- 
treating before golf. The dear public must 
have its toy. Meanwhile men must eat, and 
women must cook. What is needed is a get- 
eral awakening to the all-important fact that 
national prosperity depends largely upon the 
national kitchen, and, following this, a prac- 
tical knowledge of hygienic and palatable 
cookery. The hope of the American kitchen 
is in our young girls. The average housewife 
is joined to her frying-pan and ‘boiled din- 
ner,’ and must be let alone.” 

The blossoming of the goodly bud has 
taken me, with other Home Missionaries in 
the culinary field, so much by surprise that 
I cannot evade the obligation to acknowl 
edge my mistake and to send a cordial “ God 
speed ” to principals and pupils in the noble 
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institute of which Worcester is justly proud. 
At the June commencement thirty-five young 
women from twenty-nine of these United 
States—in which the caustic Frenchman 
found thirty-seven religions and but one 
gravy—were graduated as skilled house- 
wives. 

I may well pause to gloat wonderingly 
upon those last words, and, in imagination, 
to set up an Ebenezer memorial-stone in the 
“business office” of the central missionary- 
station we know as The Oread. 

We read on from the Worcester Evening 
Gazette: 

“They have gone to all parts of the United 
States, prepared to teach and preach the doc- 
trine of healthful cookery, taking, as the watch- 
word of this new crusade—No more indiges- 
tion.” 

And from the Institute catalogue: 

“Applied work—Cookery, chemistry of food, 
marketing, household economics, 
physical culture.” 


sanitation, 


Furthermore, that special classes in demon- 
stration lectures are held once a week for 
the benefit of housekeepers, domestics and 
cooks; also, that there, is a special class in 
laundry-work. 

Each of these special features is a tap 
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upon the head of the nail fastened in a sure 
place, upon which may be hung the best in- 
terests of a community and a country. 
Thirty years ago, in defiance of the advice 
of friends, editors and publishers, I issued 
my first book upon practical cookery, im- 
pelled. by an irrepressible desire to help the 
multitudes of ignorant housewives suffering 
through that ignorance, as I had suffered 
from the like cause, and groping blindly for 
a helping hand. I winnowed my seed of 
homely counsel and cast it upon the waters. 
For the abundant return, after marvelously 
few, and marvelously many, days, in the af- 
fectionate appreciation of tens of thousands 


-of my sisters in this and other lands, I am. 


devoutly grateful. This return has given me 
the right to speak as one having authority 
upon the vital subject of which The Oread 
Institute is a splendid representative. The 
housemothers of America are my constit- 
uents. They believe me when I affirm that 
this testimonial to a worthy work is a glad 
free-will offering—an “all hail” from one 
whose heart is moved to the depths by 
thought of the importance of the long-neg- 
lected work of providing food convenient for 
the body which is the casing of the soul. 


Pompton, N. J, 


God’s Answer. 


By Julia Larned. 


HE cry of Man’s anguish went up unto God, 
‘* Lord, take away pain ! 
The shadow that darkens the world thou hast made, 

The close-coiling chain 

That strangles the heart, the burden that weighs 

ji On the wings that would soar— 

Lord, take away pain from the world thou hast made 

That it love thee the more!” 


Then answered the Lord to the cry of his world, 
“ Shall I take away pain, 

And with it the power of the soul to endure, 
Made strong by the strain ? 

Shall I take away pity that knits heart to heart 
And sacrifice high ? 

Will ye lose all your heroes that lift from the fire 
White brows to the sky ? 

Shall 1 take away Love that redeems with a price 
And smiles at its loss ? 

Can ye spare from your lives that would climb unto mine 
The Christ on his cross ?” 


Lake Forest, ILt. 









The Six Systems of Indian Phi- 
losophy.* 
By Prof. Washburn Hopkins. 


Two years ago we reviewed in these col- 
umns Professor Miiller’s last word on the 
problems of comparative mythology. Since 
then the venerable scholar has published his 
memoirs of India under the title, ‘“ Auld Lang 
Syne,” the little book dedicated to the mystic 
Ram Krishna, and finally this stout volume 
on Indian philosophy, which may be regard- 
ed as a companion in a closely allied field to 
the master’s definitive statement of belief in 
regard to the vexed questions of mythology. 
The present work is timely and valuable both 
as giving the honored teacher’s own views 
and as presenting in. compendious form a 
clear analysis of the six orthodox systems 
of Hindu philosophy, with a cursory exami- 
nation of those systems which are not in- 
cluded among the recognized six. 

For in India, where thought has been free 
but priestcraft has been in control, only those 
systems of philosophy which admit the in- 
fallible character of the Vedas are officially 
recognized. Thus to the orthodox six must 
be added three systems which have been al- 
lowed to flourish but have never been re- 
ceived into the fold of orthodoxy. On the 
other hand, oddly enough, three of the recog- 
nized systems are merely expansions and ad- 
ditions to the three fundamental orthodox 
systems, so that there remain for review in 
any unbiased consideration of Hindu sys- 
tems just half a dozen, three of which are 
orthodox, while three are heterodox. 

It is not, however, these six that Professor 
Miiller has here subjected to analysis, but the 
orthodox six, tho as he fully recognizes the 
fact that only three are worthy of the name 
of independent systems he wastes no time in 
expounding those which are subsidiary. 

The threé great systems, as they may be 
called, are the monistic, the dualistic, and 





* THE Srx SYSTEMS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. By 
$5 a Miiller. Longmans, Green & Company. 
.00. 
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the atomistic, respectively. The first is sup- 
plemented by a “system” which treats of 
the relation of philosophy to ritualism; the 
second, by one which, based on the same 
dualistic principles, converts a godless creed 
(for in India a philosophy is a religion) into 
a system recognizing a personal creator; the 
third, by one which is less a system of phi- 


‘losophy than a philosophical inquiry into all 


the objects of human knowledge. Historie- 
ally the last system precedes and is intro- 
ductory to the real (atomistic) philosophy, 
but apart from this point of view the codified 
system of possible objects of knowledge may 
be regarded as supplementary to the philo- 
sophical system. 

To the Sanskrit scholar the crucial point in 
any discussion of Hindu philosophies is the 
expounder’s attitude toward the relation in 
time of the monistic and dualistic systems. 
Which view was first brought to philosophic 
expression, the Vedanta, which holds that all 
is one, or the Sankhya, which teaches that 
soul and matter are distinct? The question 
is by no means easy to answer, partly be- 
cause all chronological data in India are 
more or less uncertain, and partly because it 
is extremely difficult to decide whether in 
the earliest period of philosophical research 
one is dealing with loose ideas or with the 
loose expression of ideas already systematized. 
Professor Miiller’s opinion as elaborated in 
the present volume is rather that the monistic 
system as such preceded the dualistic. In 
this he is at variance with most students of 
Hindu philosophy, and it may be said in gen- 
eral that the modern view is quite the oppo- 
site of this. The earlier post-Vedic literature 
is permeated not only with Sankhya princi- 
ples but with the Sankhya terminology, 
showing that the dualistic philosophy was 
already systematized much as it is to-day. 
On the other hand, the earlier Upanishads, or 
first tentative philosophical tracts, reflect 
monism rather than dualism, altho the ¢¢?- 
mini technici of this philosophy do not ap 
pear till the time of the later Upanishads. 

A point more interesting to the general stu- 
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dent is the decidedly theistic tendency of the 
Hindu mind. It is almost impossible for the 
Hindu, no matter what the system he adopts, 
to renounce God. Both the Sankhya and Ve- 
dinta illustrate this fact. The former started 
with the assumption that matter (a form of 
which is mind in this system) is absolutely 
distiuct from the individual soul. It admit- 
ted no supreme soul, any more than it admit- 
ted a supreme divine mind. A countless 
number of jivas or individual unqualified 
souls stands opposed to multiform nature. 
Each is eternal and there is naught besides. 
But no sooner was this scheme elaborated 
than the Yoga system arose, in apparent con- 
tinuation of the earlier Sinkhya, but with 
the vital difference that one of the jivas is 
here raised to a supreme position and is then 
(somewhat illogically) changed into God; so 
that, with all the attributes of Godhead in 
this divinity, there is really so little differ- 
ence between this system and the anthropo- 
morphic phase of the Vedanta that one could 
not tell one from the other, and, in fact, both 
religious philosophies are united and confused 
in their popular presentation. 

In the same way the pantheistic Vedanta 
in its earlier form dispenses with a personal 
God. All that one regards as the objective 
world is pure illusion. Only soul exists, and 
in the All-Soul is comprehended every indi- 
vidual soul, but this All-Soul only appears 
to have qualities, while it is really pure, un- 
conditional Being. There is emanation, not 
creation, and consequently there is no Crea- 
tor. But lo! this inhuman philosophy can- 
hot hold its own. ‘The same general princi- 
ples are retained, but the next step is to 
ascribe qualities to the All-Soul, and it be- 
comes not only a conscious supreme God, but 
a creator, a God of love, to whom prayer and 
praise are acceptable, a God who saves his 
disciples by special grace. 

The third system of philosophy is based on 
the belief in “ indivisible smallest things,” or 
atoms, which in themselves are eternal but 
ire hon-eternal as aggregates. They form 
first an aggregate of two atoms, then an ag- 
stegate of three double atoms, then of four 
triple atoms, and so on. The atom is sup- 
posed to be the size of one-sixth of a mote in 
4 sunbeam. In this system the Unseen, 
adrishta,’ at first takes the place of God, as 
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eauser of the first combination of atoms, but 
this Unseen (Force) was soon raised to the 
position of a personal Power, or Highest Be- 
ing and Supreme Lord. The system admits, 
too, innumerable individual souls, distinct 
from body, senses and mind, yet capable of 
apprehension and volition. This philosophy 
is, therefore, dualistic, but it does not attempt 
to decide the relation between soul and mat- 
ter. It is useless at present to attempt to 
ascribe the origin of this atomistic view to 
any exact period. It was well known before 
the Christian era, and some scholars ascribe 
the date of its founder to the fifth century 
before Christ, but the second century is prob- 
ably a safer estimate. 

All these systems have in common a belief 
in the soul’s immortality and in the lasting 
effect of karman, or the acts of one life per- 
petuated in their result on the next, the out- 
ward expression of which is metempsychosis. 
As to the common charge of pessimism, Pro- 
fessor Miiller well observes that as the ex- 
press object of all the systems is to free the 
soul from the misery of repeated re-birth 
they are not really pessimistic. 

The various bases, or categories, on which 
these philosophies rest are ably described in 
Professor Miiller’s volume, but as they have 
been explained fully in preceding works, 
such as Colebrooke’s analysis and Williams’s 
“Indian Wisdom,” this part of the book of- 
fers nothing particularly new. . What is val- 
uable in Professor Miiller’s presentation is 
the clear and simple style of exposition and 
the judicious attitude assumed toward doubt- 
ful historical questions: There is also an ex- 
cellent introduction to the study of the for- 
mal systems in a review of Vedic metaphys- 
ical and religious conceptions. A slight ex- 
ternal blemish is the frequent repetition of 
the same thought and even of the same state- 
ment of fact, but to one not familiar with the 
subject this may not be disagreeable, and in 
any case the author’s plea that a man of sev- 
enty-six is not as alert of mind as he once 
was is enough to disarm a captious critic. 

Yare University, New Haven, Conn. 








SoME PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 
By C. T. Winchester, Professor of English Lit- 
erature in Wesleyan University. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) There is 
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no end, and probably there is to be no end, 
of books about English Literature. We are 
not sure that this is an undesirable situation 
of the case. The study of a literature pre- 
supposes an advanced enlightenment, or it 
can amount to nothing; therefore almost 
any book devoted to the survey of a litera- 
ture will have at least its flashes of interest 
and its points of value for the sincere stu- 
dent. We have come to expect a volume—- 
a literary book—from every professor of lit- 
erature; especially vigorous and persistent 
is this expectation in the case of the pro- 
fessor of English lieraiure. If there lives 
to-day such a professor who has not al- 
ready launched his book or is not going to 
do it, we should be pleased to send him a 
button. And now, for fear that some person 
will be getting ready a club with which to 
resent what may appear at first reading an 
unkind thrust, we hasten to say that, for 
ourselves, we welcome heartily: évery one of 
these “literary ’” books. Indeed we turn to 
them with decided relish, and moreover, 
Professor Winchester’s contribution to our 
shelf commands distinguished attention. It 
is a clear, forcible and comprehensive pre- 
sentation of the author’s critical doctrine, 
which in the main is sound. Like most pro- 
fessional academicians of the present time 
who are teaching English, Professor Win- 
chester uses Matthew Arnold as a tuning 
fork—takes from him the pitch and. tone of 
his literary message. There is a serious ob- 
jection to this somewhat conventional ser- 
vility. It suggests an attitude which has 
always been the greatest hindrance to pro- 
fessional efficiency—namely, the attitude of 
unalterable allegiance to an academic mas- 
ter. One who is in the current of books on 
English iterature poured forth from the pro- 
fessional fountains must brace himself to 
stem three monotonous forces: Arnold, 
Browning, and, recently, Kipling, with a 
growing pressure toward Sidney Lanier and 
Walt Whitman. Professor Winchester, to 
"his credit, leaves off the blatant Whitman, 
and, not so excusably, the exquisite Lanier. 
This sort of criticism may be characterized 
with ease. Matthew Arnold’s adjective ap- 
plied to Shelley’s poetry is absolutely fit. It 
is “ineffectual” criticism. Regarded as a 
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literary essay in which a large amount , 
information is brought neatly together 
cleverly bound with a ribbon of intelligen 
comment, this book is both interesting 
stimulating. It is only when the autho 
quits his running lecture and attempts 
preach criticism that he falls into the ae 
demic rut and jogs along on the same olf 
round of monotonies. This gives the page 
a decided class-room flavor, if not a sma¢ 
of provincial narrowness. For exampl 
when the author attempts to fix it beyor 
contradiction that strong passion cannot le 
artistically expressed in prose, he at one 
uncovers his lack of critical grasp. In speak 
ing of music as expressing emotion, he agai 
falls far short. He says: “So long as 
have only emotion to express, we need on 
music.” What he should have said 
“So long as we have only emotion to eae 
we need only music.” Music stirs emotion 
arouses it in the hearer; but it does not ex 
press it. The moment that music is shaped 
to express emotion it becomes a language 
Its sounds are words, phrases, sentences 
It is no longer mere rhythmical sound. 
Moreover, before we can express emotio 
we must feel it. ‘The musician may play é 
vinely without emotion. True emotion whe 
expressed must pass from one soul t 
another. Not from a fiddle to a soul. We 
have given Professor Winchester’s book 
more space than we usually spare to a wort 
of like character, because in the main itis 
notably excellent. No student somewhat af 
vanced in English literature can fail to gail 
from it. Its historical range and accura¢ 
deserve especial praise, and we call parti 
lar attention to the opening chapter ol 
“ Definitions and imitations,” in which Fre 
fessor Winchester gives a comprehensive 
expression of what criticism should be. 
deed we cordially recommend his work, sa¥ 
ing certain extreme positions assumed in 
We close by quoting one of these: “It 
only in the realm of emotion that there 
any opportunity for differences of indivi 
ual character to find expression.” To 
cept this as true we should have to excluét 
the high, serene and often cold symmetrie 
of intellectual processes from literature, al 
thus banish from consideration every gre 
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writer whose style is not “emotional.” It 
would cut Aristotle bodily out of the list. 
Yet not even Plato gave more distinct ex- 
pression to individual character. In attempt- 
ing to set up a fixed line between what is 
“literature”? and what is not, Professor 
Winchester stumbles back and forth be- 
tween Arnold and De Quincey without 
being able to settle himself in equilibrium. 
It would have been much easier and of far 
more help to the student’ to have said: 
“Whatever is well written is literature, and 
that is the best literature in. which some 
form of the strong, the true, the beautiful, 
and the good in human life is best pre- 
sented.” As a commentator Professor Win- 
chester is delightful; as a critic he fre- 
quently becomes embarrassed. 


THROUGH THE StoRM. PICTURES OF LIFE 
IN ARMENIA. By Avetis Nazarbek. Translated 
by Mrs. L. M. Elton. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00.) In lurid rhetoric which 
gives the effect of reckless overstatement 
this book is offered as a just picture of the 
terrible work of the Turks in Armenia. We 
do not doubt that the reality was even worse 
than this fervidly florid picture makes it 
lappear. Professor F. York Powell, of Ox- 
ford, has written for the book an interest- 
ing prefatory note, and the book itself is 
intensely effective as an eloquent presen- 
tation of bloody, ghastly, heartrending 
scenes in which the brutality of the Turks 
is set over against the absolutely heroic self- 
sacrifice of the Armenians. But along with 
these harrowing accounts we have a large 
amount of valuable information touching 
the political, financial, social and religious 
history of the Armenians, and are shown 
from the author’s point of view the motives 
actuating the Turkish Government during 
the darkly memorable season of torture and 
massacre. 

THE Art or Lavine. By Robert Grant. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
Beautiful printing on excellent paper goes 
Well with the esthetic spirit of Mr. Robert 

tant’s essays, which are here brought into 
most exquisite book form. Whether or not 
he art of living is a teachable one need not 

ouble the reader. Mr. Grant makes it all 

Appear as easy as falling off a log. What 


goes into living, as Mr. Grant understands 
it, makes delightful reading. From page to 
page we revel in luxuries on a small salary 
while we have the tail of an eye upon the 
fellows who do not know how to get a 
square meal on a million a year. Mr. Grant’s 
style is easy and lively, his views of life are 
sound, his humor is pleasing, his wit keen. 
Upon the whole, his book is as good an ex- 
ample of the art of writing as of the art of 
living. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross RELIE¥Y 
ComMMITTEE REPORTS. May, 1898; MaRcH, 
1899. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
75 cents.) ‘The facts set forth in these reports 
‘are deeply interesting to those of us who 
have faith in the development of a system 
which promises universal amelioration of 
conditions that have long been a burning 
trouble to humane souls. The mere fact that 
the committee exists and has made these 
careful statistical reports is a comfort and 
assurance for the future; but the amount of 
work done, representing the expenditure of 
vast amounts of supplies and money and the 
relief of so many sufferers, is more eloquent 
and convincing than any finely rounded es- 
say. Such reports are the documents that 
testify to a high and noble civilization. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
By Wilbur L. Cross, Assistant Professor of 
English, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Uni- 
versity. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.) A good historical sketch of 
the evolution of the English novel, begin- 
ning with the medieval story-tellers and 
coming down to the present time. As a sup- 
plement to Dunlop’s masterly work, Profes- 
sor Cross’s book is thoroughly acceptable. 
Its style is terse; much is told within small 
compass; the whole ground is covered in a 
way to be most helpful to the student, and 
with its excellent arrangement and full in- 
dex it must easily find its way to a handy 
shelf in every working library. 

TorE TEACHING BoTanist. By William F. 
Ganong, Ph.D., Professor of Botany in Smith 
College. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.10.) A book addressed to teachers, 
but well suited to enlighten, direct and stim- 
ulate the student of botany: The author at- 
tempts a “ manual of information upon bo- 
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tanical instruction, together with outlines 
and directions for a comprehensive element- 
ary course.” The method presented seems 
logical, practical and easy, as the word easy 
may be applied to corect and earnest scien- 
tifie work. Each teacher may find here or 
there a point of divergence from the au- 
thor’s scheme, but the book, as a whole, em- 
bodies a workable and consistent plan of 
teaching botany in the light of most ad- 
vanced knowledge. And yet we cannot ac- 
cept his conclusion as to what is the best 
practical aim of botanical instructon for the 
information of the average man. To our 
mind the most important thing is to accus- 
tom us to see plants individually and recog- 
nize and distinguish them as friends. Ac- 
cordingly the old manual method of analyzing 
plants and learning the names of as many 
as possible seems to us best, and more likely 
to arouse enthusiasm for the study of na- 
ture than the author’s plan, now so generally 
in vogue, of investigating irritability, and ex- 
amining sections under a microscope, which 
will never teach the average boy or girl to 
love wild plants. 


JESS, BITS OF WAYSIDE GOsPEL. By Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.) The tone of Mr. Jones’s 
“wayside gospel” is wholesomely optimistic 
and agreeably American. His pictures of 
the West and Western life cover much the 
same ground as those of Mr. Hamlin Gar- 
land; but they are very different. Mr, Jones 
finds life in Wisconsin not altogether bleak, 
depressing and miserable. His spirits are up 
at all seasons. The eleven sketches here 
brought together in a beautifully printed vol- 
ume seem to have been, in the ‘first place, 
lectures, some of them possibly sermons. At 
all events a genial breath of Christian feel- 
ing blows through them, and reading them 
is like listening to the cheery talk of a happy, 
humane, life-loving and joy-bearing man, 
who has looked at nature with open eyes and 
met his fellows with a beaming face and 
sympathetic heart. 

PLANT RELATIONS. By: John M. Coulter, 
A.M., Ph.D., Head Professor of Botany, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. $1.10.) The author of this vol- 
ume, which is a “ First Book of Botany,’ is 
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in every way competent to make an authon- 
tative text-book. .He had his training under 
Asa Gray, served with distinction as a field 
botanist on various important explorations in 
the West, and has steadily risen in his pro. 
fession to the chair“of Head Professor of 
Botany in the University of Chicago. While 
we are not sure that. Professor Coulter’s plan 
of sending the student in the outset tq Ecol. 
ogy is best, we heartily recommend his book 
as one of the clearest and simplest presenta. 
tions of plant relations that we have seen, 
It is a work suited to the use of intelligent 
home students as well as to the needs of 
secondary schools. Professor Coulter ac 
knowledges his large debt to the writings of 
Warming and Kerner. With good teachers, 
a well equipped laboratory and ample oppor. 
tunity to study afield and compare text, il 
lustrations and notes, the student will derive 
much fundamental knowledge from this 


book. 
FRANCE AND Iraty. By Imbert de Saint 


Amand. Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Ma- 
tin. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) This is volume IV of “The Second En- 
pire” series. It is a running, chatty his 
torical sketch of the war with,Austria by au 
author exceptionally equipped for the task 
of writing it. It is history made populary 
attractive and at the same time accurate 
and, in a sense, scholarly. The translation 
is admirable, so far as Wwe may judge with- 
out the original before us. At all events it 
runs easily and partakes of the vivacious 
Latin spirit. Portraits of Victor Emmantel, 
Marshal MacMahon, Francis Joseph ant 
Count Cavour accompany the text and there 
is a good index. ; 

DANISH Farry AND FoLtK TALEs. A Collet 
tion of Popular Stories and Fairy Tales From 
the Danish of Svend Grundtvig, E. T. Krister: 
sen, Ingvor Bondesen and L. Budde. By J: 
Christian Bay. (New York: Harper & Broth: 
ers. $1.50.) Some of these tales are Du 
thitily disguised apparitions of old favorite 
from Grimm’s well thumbed book; but the 
are all charmingly told, and several of thesl 
are strikingly original. Excellent illust 
tions ate thickly’ sown through the pages 
Young readers may turn to such a book wi 
the liveliest anticipations of a merry time 
The translation is notably well done, if ¥ 
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may judge by the simplicity and attractive- 
ness of its style, and the make-up of the vol- 


ume is all that could be desired. 


THE DREYFUS Story, by Richard W. Hale 
(Boston: Small, Maynard & Company), is a 
tiny book in which a Boston lawyer gives a 
fair statement of the Dreyfus accusation and 
trial up to the time of its going into the 
Court of Cassation upon petition for revision. 
What has since happened is known to every- 
body, but this little book is valuable as a 
short route to a thorough understanding of 
the crime, the evidence, as made public, and 


the basis of the defense. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Dewey and the Philippines. 


WE said in THe INDEPENDENT last week 
that Adiniral Dewey’s knowledge of the sit- 
uation ix the Philippines, his tact, and the 
influence which the respect of the islanders 
and the confidence of Americans in his wis- 
dom enabled him to exert, could best be util- 
ized by intrusting to him the work of restor- 
ing peace on the islands, conciliating the na- 
tives, and establishing: a. beneficent govern- 
ment under the American flag. When those 
words were written the Admiral had not ar- 
rived in Washington. At his first brief con- 
ference with the President. in the White 
House his advice was sought. Given with- 
out hesitation, it was promptly followed 
by orders for the reinforcement of Rear-Ad- 
miral Watson’s fleet and the speedy ship- 
ment of the new regiments to Manila. News- 
paper correspondents at Washington say that 
the President has perfect confidence in the 
Admiral, will be guided by his advice in 
dealing with the problem of the islands, and 
even would give him full control at Manila 
if he should desire to accept the trust. 

From the results of that brief conference 
at the White House, from incidents to which 
public attention has been directed, and from 
trustworthy published interviews, the Ad- 
iniral’s views as to the situation and the pol- 
icy to be followed may fairly be inferred. 
They are disappointing to some, who seem to 
have expected that upon his return he would 
denounce the war and say that it ought to be 
stopped by the withdrawal of .ne Ameri- 
can troops.. The day before that conference 
Was held a New York journal which has op- 
posed with much vigor and persistence the 
war and the Government’s policy in the Phil- 
ippines, asked this question: “ Could there be 
i better way of honoring the Admiral than 
by taking his word about the Philippine sit- 
uation and the right method of dealing with 
it?” The Admiral, that journal assumed, 
Would at once recognize Aguinaldo’s Govy- 
ernment. Twenty-four hours later he had 
advised the President to send more ships in 


order that Aguinaldo might be prevented by 
a close blockade from getting ammunition 
and other supplies, and to hurry the new 
troops across the Pacific in order that the 
insurgents might be reduced to submission 
quickly by the vigorous attacks of an en- 
larged army! And the President did 
“honor” him by “taking his word” and 
acting upon his advice. The Admiral thinks | 
that peace should be restored by overcoming 
the armed insurgents and establishing the 
authority of the United States. This was 
shown by. the orders which were given at his 
suggestion. It was shown before a vast audi- 
ence last week, when the sword was given 
to him at the Capitol, by the applause. with 
which. he greeted every sentence in Secretary 
Long’s address which touched upon the Gov- 
ernment’s policy and purpose in the islands, 
and the President’s remark that there would 
be “no faltering” in the support of that 
naval victory “ without a flaw.” The Ameri- 
can people know how he would deal with the 
existing situation in the islands; his policy 
is substantially in accord with that: of the 
yovernment, altho the course of the Govern- 
ment’s chief military agent may not have 
had his approval. 

His views as to what should be done after 
the restoration of peace have not been given , 
to the public, except so far as they may be 
inferred from what he has said about the 
Filipinos and from unauthorized statements 
in the press. He has repeatedly asserted 
that the natives are not fit to govern them- 
selves, altho he thinks they will be in time. 
It follows that he would not give them a full 
measure of home rule for some time to come, 
at least, but would develop their capacity to 
govern themselves in local affairs under the 
supervision and. control of Americans. Prob- 
ably he would say that the final decision as 
to the government of the islands should be 
left to Congress. It is reported in one jour- 
nal upon the authority of a prominent officer 
of the Government whose name is withheld 
that the Admiral thinks the United States 
should retain the islands permanently and 
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that for a long time the inhabitants should be 
under a government resembling that which 
is used for our Territories. Another journal 
says it has ascertained that he is firmly of 
the opinion that the islands should be held 
permanently,and should be governed through 
the medium of a commission or a civil gov- 
cruor, provision being made for local govern- 
ment adapted to the differing conditions and 
customs of the sixty tribes. In other quar- 
ters it is asserted that his views are in ac- 
cord with those of President Schurman, his 
associate in the Philippine Commission, who 
says we ought to keep the islands and should 
give each tribe some form of home rule under 
watchful supervision, educating and training 
the people to enjoy an ever-increasing meas- 
ure of self-government. 

But before the United States can begin to 
carry out any plans for the establishment of 
local governments under which the condition 
of the inhabitants of the islands shall be im- 
proved, the insurgent Tagals in Luzon must 
lay down their arms. Their leaders may be 
moved by selfish ambition, but a majority of 
the rank and file have been deceived. The 
government which the United States is ready 
to give them is one which they would, in all 
probability, accept if they could understand 
the policy and the intentions of the American 
people. It is in opening the way for enlight- 
ening them concerning this policy and. these 
intentions and for the removal of their dis- 
trust that the influence, tact and knowledge 
of Dewey are needed now. This work is not 


excluded by a vigorous prosecution of the 


war, but the army should be under the direc- 
tion of a wise and broad-minded commander, 
and every effort should be made not only to 
enlighten all peaceful natives concerning our 
Government’s purpose, but also to convince 
those in arms that they are fighting hopeless- 
ly against a nation that desires to assist, ele- 
vate and protect them. 





The Venezuelan Boundary. 

SINCE the decision of the arbitration tri- 
bunal at Paris was announced, conflicting 
estimates of the gains or losses of Great 
Britain and Venezuela have been published. 
Many boundary lines have been proposed or 
claimed during the last seventy-five years 


by one party or the other, and these est. 
mates vary according to the choice of a ling 
which shall serve as a basis for the measure. 
ments. It does not appear that the first re 
ports, which gave an impression that Great’ 
Britain had fared very well at the expense 
of Venezuela, were fully warranted by the 
facts. Venezuela saved her control of the 
mouth of the Orinoco, which was in danger, 
and she retains a great area of undeveloped 
mining region, which Great Britain had 
claimed. There was awarded to her not only 
30,000 square miles as to the title for which 
Great Britain admitted there was room for 
doubt, but also a tract of 5,000 miles -which 
Great Britain claimed with so much conf 
dence that at first she would not submit it 


to arbitration. Still it is clear that there is’ 


more cause for disappointment in Caracas 
than in London. 

But any measurement of areas lost or 
gained is of very little importance in com- 
parison with the fact that this is the triumph 
of a great principle. The distance of the ar. 
bitrators’ boundary from the Schomburgk 
line or from the Essequibo River is known 
to few and will soon be forgotten. The great- 
er part of the territory in dispute is wild 
and almost unexplored, valuable only for 
gold deposits believed to.exist but not yet 
disclosed. The authority for the location of 
a just boundary dividing this territory was 
so ancient and obscure that the arbitrator 
at Paris could procure from it no established 
fact which all would accept as a basis for 
the investigation. And yet a great Power 
was inclined four years ago to compel Vene 
zuela by force to accept its claim concern 
ing this boundary, even in the face of the 
sharp protest of another great Power, whose 
action was taken merely in the interests of 
justice. That protest fortunately caused 4 
submission of the controversy to an arbitra 
tion tribunal. War was averted, and 
now the dispute has been settled for all 
iime by the votes of five judges whose 
inquiry was conducted so quietly that 
the world had almost forgotten what ques 
tion had been laid before them. Each 
side was represented in this court Dy 
jurists of the highest rank and by counsel 
of distinguished ability. The decision is free 
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from all suspicion of bias and the quarrel is 
ended forever. 

The civilized world should rejoice over this 
substitution of calm reasoning and peaceful 
deliberation and mutual concession for the 
use of brute force in the settlement of an in- 
ternational controversy which threatened 
only four years ago to involve in war the 
two great English speaking nations. How 
clearly the value of arbitration is revealed 
when one places the awful cost of such a 
war by the side of this peaceful hearing in 
the quiet council chamber at Paris, where 
the contention of nations was shown not by 
the shock of battle, the shedding of blood, 
the shrieks of the wounded, and the wailing 
of widows and orphans, but by the monot- 
onous utterances of arguing attorneys. 
What matters it that Venezuela lost a few 
miles of swatap which she had claimed for 
her own, or Great Britain a tract of wilder- 
ness in which a gold mine may ‘some day 
be found? Peace has been preserved, a 
dreadful war has been prevented, and the 
humane .method of settling international 
quarrels by arbitration commended to the 
world by a great example. And we cannot 
forget that to the efforts and the perilous pro- 
test of our own nation this result is due. 





Principal Caven’s Hope. 


PROBABLY the most notable utterance of 
the Pan-Presbyterian Council at Washing- 
ton was what might almost be called an inci- 
dental word from the newly elected Presi- 
dent, Principal Caven, of Knox College, To- 
ronto, than whom no man is more honored in 
Presbyterian circles, at least on this side of 
the Atlantic. In a short, felicitous speech 
acknowledging his election he said: 

“TI fully appreciate the spirit of unity, but I 
hope to live to see among these Churches also 
visible and organic union.” © 

If there be any danger attending these 
very valuable international gatherings of de- 
hominations which possess a kindred polity 
it is that they will magnify the spirit of 
unity to the detriment of the cause of visible 
and organic union. These international 
Councils, or Conferences, ought to have some 
influence in reducing the number of denomi- 
nitions as well as of bringing them into kind- 


lier fellowship. ‘There were over eighty dif- 
ferent denominations represented in the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council. This is a ridiculous 
number, even when we recognize the fact 
that geographical divisions must separate 
them to some extent. And yet there is no 
real reason why even geographical division 
should separate the Presbyterians of Canada 
from those of the United States, and certain- - 
ly not those of our Northern from those ‘of 
our Southern States; nor any reason why the 
two Reformed Churches, formerly German 
and Dutch, and the Presbyterian Church 
should not unite, just as there is no reason 
why Congregationalists and Free Baptists 
and the Christian Connection should keep 
apart from each other. 

We are glad to hear this utterance from a 
high Presbyterian source. At the Interna- 
tional Congregational Council, in Boston, we 
do not recall that the subject of organic 
union was discussed; and yet there is hardly 
any more important subject that could be 
considered. To be sure, there was but one 
denomination in the United States represent- 
ed, but we do not see why the Congregation- 
alists of Canada and the United States could 
not become one, as they are one now in their 
foreign mission work. The American Board, 
at its meeting last week in Providence, elect- 
ed a Canadian corporate member. But there 
was more than one needless utterance on the 
value of the denominational spirit, and it was 
declared that denominations represented 
psychological differences among their mem- 
bers. That psychological difference, if such 
there be, could be no more than existed in 
the early Apostolic Church, or than exists 
now in the Catholic Church, or than exists 
in any denomination that can be mentioned 
in which there are, as there should be, rich 
and poor, educated and ignorant people. It 
was somewhat curious that on the evening in 
Boston when the representatives of other 
denominations presented to the Congrega- 
tionalists their kind words of fellowship the 
only speaker who read his address was the 
Methodist President Warren, while Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian, Baptist and Unitarian 
speakers took the “ psychological ” Methodist 
way of extemporaneous speaking. There is 
an immense “ psychological” difference be- 
tween Ritualists and Evangelicals, but that 
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does not keep them from fellowship in the 
same Church. The assertion of this “ psy- 
chological” reason, which is about all the 
argument that can be brought forward, is ut- - 
terly without basis, and it ought to be the 
‘pride of a Church to-bring those together in 
the same membership who differ in tastes 
and culture. 

One of the grandest epochs in the history 
of American Presbyterianism was when with 
thanksgiving to God the Old and New School 
Churches united. We hope that Principal 
Caven’s wish may be realized, and that he 
may live to see visible and organic union ac- 
complished between many of the Churches 
of the “split P’s.” 





Making and Spending. 

THE old saying, ‘‘ Money saved is money 
made,” like most other bits of alliterated 
wisdom, does not tell the whole story; for 
“* Money made is money saved ” can be relied 
upon just as safely in the pursuit of wealth. 
The man who, while desperately trying to 
keep a dollar, lets slip the opportunity of 
making five dollars, will not find his ledger 
balance very satisfactory. Making and 
spending are not to be separated in any ade- 
quate reckoning of economy. Eliminate one 
from the problem of life and you take away 
the best measure by which the other must be 
appreciated. Wisdom never is satisfied with- 
out equilibrium, and the moment that the 
bulk of gain so preponderates over the ex- 
pense that the accumulation represents a de- 
nial of some happiness, folly begins. 

There is probably no greater or more uni- 
versally indulged error of the human imagi- 
nation than that which bases the highest con- 
tentment upon the possession of an unlimited 
amount of money and unlimited leisure in 
which to spend it. We all pursue this cheat- 
ing fancy, even while frankly acknowledging 
its subtle and delusive nature. The ‘tramp 
shakes his fist at the rich man’s house with 
anarchical fury only because the accumula- 
tion of wealth is, he thinks, in the wrong fel- 
low’s pocket. Most of us are tramps at heart. 
That is, we fancy that if we could have the 
rich man’s money we surely could enjoy it 
better and more than he does. What we over- 
look in the problem of happiness as connect- 
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ed with the possession of money is the .inev- 
itable influence of a practically absolute in- 
dependence. 

When a man is free he does as he pleases; 
what he wants he gets. And as we are all 
creatures of pursuit, never wholly content 
with the thing in hand, always curious to 
peep over the next horizon line, we must 
move in the direction of least resistance. 
The very fact that wealth is an object of 
universal desire indicates a natural trend of 
the human imagination stronger than almost 
every other. What wonder, then, that when 
a man begins to gather and store money the 
mere desire to’gather and store grows upon 
him apace with his swelling treasure? 

“ But,” says the onlooking Mr. Bmpty- 
pocket, “if I had a hundred thousand dollars 
I’d invest it safely and live joyously upon 
the income. What would I want to toil and 
worry for? Enough is enough.” He of the 
vacant purse cannot realize that the man 
with a hundred thousand dollars is looking 
at the millionaire with eyes of flaming envy. 
Moreover, the pursuit of money, like every 
other hot chase, has its joy-giving excite- 
ment. Why shall the haggard artist, wearing 
out brain and body to color a canvas or fill a 
book, sneer at him who does the same to fill 
coffers and cover the earth with a network 
of railroads? Take your wild-eyed nihilist 
out of the slums, bear him to the top of a 
high mountain and show him the gold-sources 
of the earth with the clue to their opening, 
and how long will he be in joining the ranks 
of those who are in favor of law and order 
and the adequate protection of wealth? 

Of course, there is a legitimate equilibrium. 
It is not a question whether an individual has 
the right to hoard money for the mere sake 
of having it. The question is, where does 
true happiness enter and settle itself? It 
would seem that gaining money for the pleas- 
ure that the consciousness of gain brings is 
just as permissible as spending money for the 
pleasure that mere spending can afford. Even 
from an ethical point of view, there would 
appear as great danger to manners and mor- 
als in spending money, as the chief business 
of life, as there would be in devoting one’s 
whole earthly existence to making money 
and hoarding it. But we are not discussing 
the ethical branch of our problem. The in- 
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quiry need here go no further than to the 
sources of animal comfort and physical hap- 
piness. Making money is a pleasure, and 
spending it is a pleasure; the two when prop- 
erly correlated afford the highest comfort of 
civilized life, provided always that a healthy 
judgment is in control of the operation. 
Money honestly made and honestly spent is 
as nearly the root of-all physical comfort as 
money dishonestly made and dishonestly 
spent is the root of all evil. 





A Slander on American 
Colleges, 


A Most extraordinary article under the 
title “ The American Negro and His Place ” 
is published in 7he Nineteenth Century, and 
purports to be written by an American 
woman, one Elizabeth L. Banks, for the pur- 
pose of informing English people what is 
the sentiment of people in America toward 
negroes. 

The article begins with assuming that the 
sentiment in the South that lynches negroes 
is defensible, which must be somewhat 
startling to the English reader, as it is de- 
testable to some Southern governors of 
States. It then excuses ballot box frauds 
against negroes as necessary and justifiable, 
which is again rather startling. It then 
says that the separate cars provided for the 
negroes in the South are as good as those 
for the whites—a statement which we know 
to be untrue. They are not allowed to ride 
in any parlor or sleeping cars, and generally 
there is no place but a dirty smoking car for 
refined colored men or women. Then this 
lady tells our English friends that the pub- 
lic schools in the South for negroes “ are as 
good as those attended by the whites, and 
the Southerners are more liberal 
tributing to the support of the colored 
schools.” This statement, again, is made out 
of abounding ignorance. She then says that 
since emancipation the negroes “ have not 
advanced, religiously or morally;” and that 
the songs of their churches are still 


in con- 


“If yo’ want ter go ter heaben 
Yo'd bettah be a prayin’ 
To jine in Pharaoh’s army—hallyloo! ” 


On the contrary, the advance is amazing, 
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and in multitudes of their churches the same 
kind of service and the same hymns are 
used as in the white churches. 

These unpardonable misstatements we 
have noted less for the sake of our Ameri- 
ean readers than that we might utter a con- 
tradiction that may reach the eyes of Eng- 
lish readers of this article. But Miss Banks 
then preceeds to tell a story about the way 
Vassar College and all the other American 
colleges discriminate against negroes which 
is nothing less than slanderous and requires 
contradiction here at home. 

A story is told about ‘a “scandal” at Vas- 
sar. It was discovered that a girl nearly 
ready to graduate had an invisible drop of 
negro blood. Her classmates began to avoid 
her. Her case came before the faculty, who, 
after full discussion, decided to let her stay, 
and graduate quietly, because to remove her 
might make the scandal public of a negro 
pupil in that ‘exclusive and aristocratic 
seat of American female learning.” But 
“the secret leaked out, despite the precau- 
tions, and it seemed. as tho the very founda- 
tion stones of Vassar would be loosened, so 
great was the upheaval.” This case, says 
the writer, suggested to her to write to 
dozens of American schools, personating a 
young woman with light hair and blue eyes, 
and yet an invisible taint of negro blood,. 
and to ask if she could be admitted on equal 
terms as a pupil. A letter to Vassar, she 
says, was not answered. A letter to Oberlin 
brought the answer that she would be ad- 
mitted, and would find other colored girls 
to associate with, and could get board with 
a respectable negro family. Similar replies 
came from New England colleges. Nowhere | 
could she be received like other girls, board- 
ing and associating with them. 

All this is told at length, but to us it was 
incredible. We wrote for information to 
President Taylor, of Vassar College. He tells 
us that the story she told was taken from 
“a newspaper fabrication of the worse 
kind.” There was no excitement over any 
such pupil except in the newspapers. He 
further says that if Miss Banks ever wrote 
such a letter it was answered. From Welles- 
ley College we received the following state- 
ment: 

Girls of African blood have always been re- 
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ceived here on perfect equality with other stu- 
dents. We have never made the slightest ef- 
fort to shut them out or to put them under any 
special conditions of living. Several girls of 
this race have graduated from Wellesley. One 
of these has since taken a second degree at the 
College and is a successful teacher in an in- 
stitution of high standing. Another has taken 
a medical degree since she left college, and is 
regarded by all who knew her as one of the 
ablest and most interesting of the young women 
who have studied here. She was naturally re- 
served in disposition and came here with a de- 
pressing sense of isolation upon her. She 
gained such respect from teachers and students 
during her course that I may safely say that, 
with the possible exception of a few Southern 
girls, any member of the college would have been 
glad to call this student her friend. 

From Smith College we have a similar reply. 
There are now in Smith several girls with 
African blood, one of them quite dark. 
What is true of girls’ colleges is true of such 
colleges for men as Harvard, and ‘such fitting 
schools as Andover and Exeter. One of the 
most popular young men at Andover now is 
colored, and the white boys take him home 
to visit them in vacation. 

We have said enough to show how reck- 
less are the statements in this article, which, 
we repeat, slanders Americans to English- 
men. The statements we have quoted are so 
untrue that they discredit others which we 
have no space to consider. We quote but one 
more general statement: 

“The horror which the white has of the black 
is not the result of reasoning. There are nat- 
ural instincts which must be accepted or let 
alone, and cannot be reasoned away.” 


This “ horror” and these “ instincts ” do not 
prevent the closest intimacies and affections. 
There are a multitude of cases in the South 
in which a man and a woman, one of whom 
has colored blood, live together by mutual 
agreement in what would be called common- 
law marriage, were it not that the laws for- 
bid it to be called marriage, tho it is mar- 
riage in the sight of God. Where similar re- 


lations can be frequent there is no racial: 


“horror.” But there is a caste sentiment 
which declares, too often, that the negro 
shall not rise to equal rights, that he shall 
be kept in the inferior position of a servant, 
that no matter how educated and refined he 
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may be he shall not vote, nor ride with 
white people, nor have as good schools, nor 
have his marital relations with white people 
recognized. This is not personal “ horror;” 
it is simply the caste spirit—the same sort 
that forbids a brahmin to allow the shadow 
of another Hindu of lower caste to fall upon 
him. 





Whom Are We Fighting? 


THE President of the United States and the 
American people have now a spokesman in 
the Secretary of War who has eyes to see and 
voice to speak the truth in clear vision and 
convincing tones. In his address last week 
in Chicago Secretary Root answered the 
question, Whom are we fighting ? like a 
statesman, which means so plainly that even 
the wilfully deaf ought to be able to hear. 
The passage is well worth quoting at some 
length: 


“ Are we fighting the Filipino nation? No. 
There is none. There are hundreds of islands 
inhabited by more than sixty tribes, speaking 
more than six different languages, and all but 
one are ready to accept American domination— 
American sovereignty. Are we fighting a people 
eapable of self-government? No. The prac 
tically unanimous declaration of the men who 
have been there and studied the subject ani 
studied the people is that they are not fit for 
self-government. General Greene says they ar 
not fit for it; President Schurman says they are 
not fit for it; Admiral Dewey says they are not 
fit for it. 

“Are we fighting a people who themselves 
consider that they are capable of their own prv 
tection? No. For never has the most advanced 
and violent of them gone further than to saj 
that they want to be allowed to govern them 
selves under the protection of the United States. 
Their proposition is that they should be at lib 
erty to make wars, and that we should aid them. 

“ Are we fighting the whole of the single tribe 
with which alone we are engaged, the tribe of 
the Tagals, occupying less than one-half: of the 
single island of Luzon? No, for the vast m& 
jority want peace, law, order, and are ready and 
anxious for the protective Government of the 
United States. The men who own the property, 
the men who do the business, the men of intelli: 
gence among them are anxious for the Gover 
ment of the United States to protect them it 
their interests and their industries. 
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“We are fighting against the selfish ambi- 
tion of a military dictator brought from exile 
by an American ship, furnished with arms by 
American soldiers and sailors, who has been 
permitted to gather all the forces of disorder, 
all the men who prefer a life of brigandage to a 
life of industry, around the paralyzed Spanish 
army during the ten months when America was 
prevented by her international obligations and 
the faith of her protocol from interfering; who 
was permitted to gather them by American suf- 
ferance; who has attained supreme power by the 
assassination of his rival, and who maintains it 
by the arrest and punishment of every one who 
favors the United States, and the murder of 
every one whom he can reach who obeys her. 
The closest analogy to be found in our experi- 
ence to Aguinaldo is the perpetual military revo- 
lutionist of Central America. 

“ My friends, the title of America to the island 
of Luzon is better than the title we had to 
Louisiana. It rests upon a juster foundation 
than the title we had to Texas. It rests upon 
the sure foundation of international law, and 
the surer foundation of high duty in the family 
of nations.” 


The American army in the Philippines is 
there fighting for no selfish purpose. We are 
fighting not for our own advantage, but for 
the advantage and for the defense of the 
people of the Philippine Islands, and so of 
good government and civilization the world 
over. Even Aguinaldo wants American pro- 
tection, and he shall have it. 





Some of the restrictions of the censorship 
at Manila appear to have been removed, for 
during the past week the press dispatches 
have repeatedly reported attacks made by 
the insurgents upon the American forces, and 
it has been admitted that a town (Porac) 
captured recently after a sharp fight, and 
then abandoned, has been reoccupied by a 
considerable force of the enemy. The truth 
is that the Filipinos are not attacking now 
for the first time, but that in the past the 
correspondents were not allowed by General 
Otis “to represent them as acting on the ag- 
gressive,” as Mr. John T. McCutcheon, the 
correspondent of the Chicago Record in the 
Philippines, says in a long letter concerning 
the curious features of Otis’s policy. This 
letter confirms the statements made by Mr. 
Collins, the agent of the Associated Press, to 
Which we directed attention on the 14th ult., 
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and furnishes much additional proof that 
General Otis is not fit to command the Amer- 
ican army in the islands. Mr. McCutcheon 
says—his letter was written for the informa- 
tion of his employers and not for publication 
—that General Otis persistently asserted that 
he needed no more than 30,000 troops, and 
would not ask for a larger army, altho he 
was abandoning important towns after cap- 
ture because he couldn’t spare the men to 
garrison them. He gives a list of twenty-one 
towns so given up. For example: “ Pasig, 
captured three times and abandoned twice; 
Guadeloupe, captured four times and aban- 
doned three times; Mariquina, captured six 
times.” It is reported that the General may 
be relieved of his civil duties and left free to 
direct the military operations. If he is to re- 
main at Manila he should no longer control 
the army. Nor should he be retained at the 
head of the civil administration. The inter- 
ests of the United States demand that he be 
recalled from the islands. 





Tue League of Republican Clubs in Penn- 
sylvania, at its annual convention last week, 
adopted resolutions denouncing the Civil 
Service Reform law and calling for the re- 
peal of it, upon the ground that it is “ op- 
posed to the free institutions of the Govern- 
ment.” This is simply a manifestation of the 
debasement and demoralization caused by 
the subjection of a majority of the party in 
Pennsylvania to the rule of Boss Quay. The 
Republican party of the nation still supports 
the Civil Service law. Such action as was 
taken by this League disgusts sensible men 
of the independent type in other States and 
tends to deprive the party of votes in places 
where they are needed. Nothing has been 
gained for the party by the appeal of the 
Ohio Republican Committee to’ Federal offi- 
cers in other States for contributions of 
money for the campaign now in progress, an 
appeal accompanied by an explanation of the 
devices used by the committee for an evasion 
of that part of the Civil Service law which 
relates to political contributions. Mr. Hanna 
should have prevented the issue of that ap- 
peal, for’ he must see that there can be no po- 
litical profit in this attack upon the salaries 
of public servants. To be sure there are also 
objections not commercial, or political ip 
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the ordinary sense of that word, but the 
question of gain or loss in the count of votes 
at the polls is one to which such managers as 
Mr. Hanna are accustomed to give much 
weight, and he ought to see that there are 
more votes to be lost than to be gained by 
this contemptible letter to office-holders. 





AnD still the beginning of hostilities in 
South Africa is postponed, and the longer the 
delay the greater the hope that some way of 
escape may be found. It is very hard for 
people at this distance to balance the testi- 
mony given. According to one authority the 
Boer is a pious Puritan; according to another 
he is a tyrant and a scoundrel. Our sympa- 
thies are naturally with the two republics; at 
the same time we cannot help seeing that it 
is not best for them that they should form 
insignificant enclaves in the great British 
African State. The Transvaal Government 
seems to hold that its original citizens, have 
the right to invite foreigners to live among 
them, and then refuse them rights of natu- 
ralization and representation. The first set- 
tlers of a country have no right to forbid 
those who come after them to have a share 
in its government. The Yankees who settled 
Wisconsin would have had no right to refuse 
easy naturalization to Germans and Swedes, 
who spoke another language. The majority 
who have come peaceably into a country 
have the right to rule, whether they come 
early or late. The early settlers, whether 
Yankees or Boers, have no such rightful ex- 
clusive possession of authority that they can 
refuse to share it with those that come after 
them. We have accepted that doctrine in the 
United States, except in the case of the Chi- 
nese, and their immigration we have forbid- 
den, _Beyond question the Uitlanders have 
endured serious wrongs, but we trust that 
the resources of diplomacy are not exhaust- 
ed. It hardly seems a case for our offering 
arbitration, however. 





A curtowvs tale is told in our Western pa- 
pers about Archbishop Ireland. It reports 
that Archbishop Ireland on his return from 
Europe was in Washington, and was asked 
by one of President McKinley’s friends to 
The story proceeds: 


pay him a visit. 
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“*T will not,’ the Archbishop is said to have 


replied. ‘I have no desire to see the President. 
He has not kept faith. I am tired of hearing 
promises and not seeing them fulfilled.’ 

“The presidential enfissary then ventured the 
suggestion that Mr. McKinley would soon be in 
St. Paul to review the returning troops, and 


that that would be an excellent opportunity for 


them to meet. ‘I shall not see the President in 
St. Paul,’ said Archbishop Ireland. ‘ When the 
President gets there I shall be out of the city.’ 

“he sternness of the prelate is described as 
disconcerting to the President. All the Arch- 
bishop has asked is that desecration of churches 
and the abuse of Catholic women in the Philip- 
pines shall cease, even if it is necessary to super- 
sede Otis to secure this result. | The result of the 
prelate’s hostility is said to be already noticeable 
in Ohio.” 


This, which a Catholic paper calls “ a terrific 
blow ” to the President’s ambitions, is evi- 
dently the product of an imaginative mind. 
Cardinal Gibbons has found no difficulty in 
calling on the President. Our Catholic 
friends need not complain much of General 
Otis’s treatment of them. They might go 
further, say to Aguinaldo, and fare worse. 
Archbishop Ireland’s views may be learned 
from a patriotic speech of his last week: 

“‘ Civil order restored, the flag of America may 
be trusted to be for the Philippines the har- 
binger and the guardian of the liberty and rights 
of the people.” 





Bisuorp Porver is inclined to forbid all re- 
marriage after divorce, no matter whether 
the occasion for it is a Scriptural one or not, 
if we understand exactly what his words 
mean. Speaking in his Convention Address 
of the growth of the opinion which would 
“prohibit the remarriage of divorced per- 
sons under any circumstances whatever,” he 
says: 

“Tam by no means sure that such a conclu- 
sion is not the wisest that we may reach at 


* present; for undoubtedly it must be owned that, 


in the face of such a danger as threatens Us, 
the only safe course ‘must be to prohibit abso- 
lutely that which, while it might be permissible 
if we could always be sure that it had a Scrip- 
tural justification for it, is only wrong and evil 
when that justification, existing in fact, exists 
only because it has been fraudulently obtained.” 
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. While it is not clear how such Scriptural 


justification can be fraudulently obtained, 
the Bishop has directed attention to an evil 
that calls for severe rebuke in all our 
Churches. Yet the remedy is too drastic. 
If the innocent party to a divorce is forbid- 
den to marry he is forbidden to enter a state 
in which moral life is the safest. This is a 
consideration of the utmost importance, for 
marriage, and early marriage, is the safe- 
guard of a moral society. For this reason St. 
Paul allowed remarriage in case of wilful 
desertion, and the same reason may apply 
to some other causes, like extreme cruelty, 
which annul marriage under most civil law, 
and, we believe, under any true method of 
Biblical interpretation. Divorce is a great 
evil; immortality outside of marriage is 
another; and State and Church have full lib- 
erty under the Gospel to lay down laws so 
as best to secure both the permanence and 
the happiness of family life, while encourag- 
ing all who are fit for it to hedge themselves 
about with the restraints of marriage. 





..Dr. Henry Van Dyke had some sound 
words to say in his sermon following the 
Dewey celebration, such as we would gladly 
indorse: 

“The value and the glory of battle depend 
wholly upon whether it is fought to extend the 
glory of the Lord God omnipotent. If the battle 
of Manila was fought only to extend our domin- 
ions it was an idle contest, a mere nine days’ 
wonder. If it was fought to supplant low na- 
tional ideals with high national ideals, to make 
possible the advent of freedom and the reign of 
justice among the islands of the sea, then, in- 
deed, was that victory glorious. It is in that 
way, I believe, that the man who led our fleet 
at Manila would interpret the victory. 

“We need not fear our new-found power. If 
we use it for greed, God will take it from us, as 
he has taken power from other nations once 
great. But if we use our might to add to the 
tights of man it will abide.’ 

.... Chaplain. McKinnon is a Catholic. -He 
went to the Philippines with the First Cali- 
fornia Volunteers, and has been a prime au- 
thority in our Catholic papers. Let this tes- 
timony of his stand, and Jet it shut the 
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. mouths of those who are slandering our 


army: 

“The war was forced upon us and has been 
waged on our side with mercy and compassion, 
and according to the highest civilized standards 
of warfare. Our soldiers have undergone in- 
describable hardships and privations and have 
throughout exhibited the noblest heroism. The 
stories of atrocities committed by them are false. 
There have heen instances where churches have 
been destroyed, but I, a priest, assert that in 
each case such action on the part of our forces 
was unavoidable, and that under the circum- 
stances it would have heen criminal to leave 
them standing.” 


.-..There was abundant evidence that no 
portion of the statistics collected by the 
Census Bureau attracted wider attention 
than the religious statistics of the country. 
We understand that the Census Director in- 
terprets the law as forbidding these statis- 
tics or any others to be taken until after the 
completion and return of the enumeration 
and of the work upon the schedules relating 
to the products of agriculture and to manu- 
facturing and mechanical establishments. 
That is, the collection of everything like 
banking, insurance or religious statistics 
must be put off until these are completed, 
which may take two years. We also under- 
stand that he does not attach much value to 
the religious statistics. It is a rather unfor- 
tunate notion. 


ate Under the War Internal Revenue Law 
bequests to others than near relatives pay a 
very high inheritance tax, and this has 
been supposed to apply to all charitable be- 
quests. But if five per cent. or more of be- 
quests to churches, hospitals, colleges and 
missionary societies has to be thus deducted 
from what they receive, besides whatever 
inheritance tax the State may impose, we 
have reason to fear that such bequests will 
be considerably diminished, altho there may 
be an increase in ante-mortem gifts, with 
or without annuity conditions. In New York 
the State excepts gifts to churches. from its 
tax, and it is not clear that any tax ought to 
be put by the Federal Government on taxes 
for the benefit of the public, 
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The Pan-Presbyterian Council. 


By Teunis S, Hamlin, D.D. 

On Monday and Tuesday of last week Ad- 
miral Dewey had the undisputed right of 
way in Washington, and the meetings of the 
Council were in part omitted. This involved 
several changes in the program as originally 
constructed, tho all the papers provided for 
were eventually read. 

There was a good deal of restlessness in 
the Council under what many felt to be the 
dullness of the meetings. This at length 
found vigorous expression on the part of the 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, of Toronto, editor of 
The Westminster, the organ of the Canadian 
Presbyterian Church. When the place of the 
next meeting was under discussion he. said: 


“ Something much more important than the 
time of meeting is the character of the program. 
If we are to simply thrash over old straw, as we 
have been doing, and avoid live subjects; if we 


are to continue to handle old, worn-out themes, 
once in ten years is too often to meet. I repre- 
sent many delegates here, and a crowd of visit- 
ors, in expressing my dissatisfaction with the 
discussion of ancient and dual themes. I call 
on the counci] to make an effort at least to come 
within sight of something practical, live and 
modern.” 

This met with much applause, and Dr. wil- 
liam Watson promised live subjects ‘when 
the Council shall next convene at Liverpool 
in 1904. 

The note of antagonism to modern critical 
scholarship, struck so unfortunately by Dr. 
De Witt on the opening day, continued to be 
sounded. The liberal men refrained from re- 
plying at length in the Council, tho speaking 
freely outside; one delegate, however, say- 
ing on the floor, “ Let the conservatives meet 
the new scholarship, not with denunciation, 
but with a better apologetic.” 

The most exciting topic of debate proved to 
be the prospect of war between Great Brit- 
ain and the Transvaal. A resolution was in- 
troduced urging the parties in difference to 
arbitrate. There was a hot debate. As a re- 
sult Dr. Meiring, of Johannesburg, sent his 
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resignation to the business committee and 
withdrew from the Council. Action on the 
resolution was postponed until the following 
day, when the following -was adopted: 


“ Resolved, By the Seventh General Council 
of the Reformed Churches Throughout the 
World, holding the Presbyterian system, that in 
view of the present distressing crisis now exist- 
ing between Great Britain and the Transvaal, 
the Council expresses its earnest hope and pray- 
er that a peaceful solution of present difficulties 
may be reached.” 


With this Dr. Meiring expressed himself sat- ‘ 


isfied, and he returned to his seat. The Rev. 
Mr. Bosman, of Pretoria, had already sailed 
for home. 

One of the most interesting personalities in 
the Council is Charles John Guthrie, Q.C., of 
Edinburgh, son of the famous Dr. Thomas 
Guthrie. He resembles his father in face 
and figure, and has the same bright, alert 
and witty mind. His paper on “ Christian 
Morality in its Application to Business ” was 
one of the best on the program. Sheriff (or 
as we would say “Circuit Judge”) George 
Watson, also an elder of the Free Church, 
produced an excellent impression. Thomas 
Bell and Samuel Smith, M.P., both of Lon- 
don, participated actively in the proceedings. 

Nearly all the clerical delegates from 
abroad preached in the city and suburban 
pulpits on the first of October; and while 
there seem to have been no great or notable 
sermons there were many of that devout, ex- 
pository, spiritual sort for which English, 
and especially Scotch, ministers are so well 
known. Drs. Lang and William Watson 
were most eagerly heard and had crowded 
audiences. They gave general satisfaction. 

The International Union of Women’s For- 
eign Missionary Societies of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches held its third: con- 
ference at the Church of the Covenant on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Mrs: ©. P. Tur- 
ner, of Philadelphia; Mrs. Thomas Bell, of 
England, and Miss I. N. Adam, of Scotland, 
presided at the three sessions. The audiences 
crowded the church; the addresses were uni- 
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formly excellent, and the spiritual tone ex- 
celled that of either preceding conference. 

The Congregationalists sent fraternal greet- 
ings to the Council by Dr. 8S. M. Newman, of 
this city, who made a brief and felicitous 
speech, to which Dr. Lang very happily re- 
sponded. ; 

A striking incident of the last evening but 
one was the address of the Rev. John Pugh, 
of Cardiff, Wales, upon “ Men’s Work.” It 
proved to be upon work for men. Mr. Pugh 
described his labors among the miners of 
Cardiff, his inability to fill his little church, 
and his final determination to preach in the 
open air. He said he stood alone on the 
street until a group of girls came by, whom 
he asked to help him sing, and to illustrate 
his method he broke out with 

“T hear thy welcome voice 

That calls me, Lord, to thee,” 
asking the Council to join in the chorus! 
This in a body that must limit its “ official 
singing’ to the “‘ Psalms of David”! Many 
of the delegates looked at each other in sol- 
emn amazement, but the audience beyond 
the seats reserved for the Council and in the 
galleries took up the song heartily, and Mr. 
Pugh led with stirring vigor. It was a relief 
to the somewhat dull monotony of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The newly elected President of the Alli- 
ance, for the next four years, and during 
the Liverpool Council, is the Rev. Principal 
Caven, D.D., of Knox College, Toronto. He 
was formally welcomed to the chair by Dr. 
Lang, and made a delightful inaugural ad- 
dress. He said the Alliance had, in twenty- 
two years, accomplished more in drawing the 
Churches within it together than had been 
done in all the preceding period since the 
Reformation. He added: “I fully appreciate 
the spirit of unity, but. I hope to live to see 
among these Churches also visible and or- 
ganic union.” This elicited some, tho scanty 
and faint, applause. But it is a good omen 
that the President of the Alliance can and 
will thus speak. He is not only a scholarly, 
but also a singularly saintly man. He is uni- 
Versally beloved in Canada. He has been a 
member of every Council save one. No man, 
on either side of the Atlantic, has a wider 
influence among the constituency of the Alli- 
ance; no man’s word commands more sincere 
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respect. The Washington Council will be 


_memerable, if for no other utterance, cer- 


tainly for this frank, kind, unmistakable 
word of Principal Caven on behalf of organic 
union. 

It will not be memorable for many decid- 
edly great papers or addresses. Not a few 
were good; some excellent; but scarcely one 
supremely significant. But the bonds of sym- 
pathy and friendship already existing be- 
tween representatives of scattered Churches 
and distant nations have been strengthened. 
New and delightful friendships have been 
formed. Weak and struggling Churches on 
the Continent of Europe and on foreign mis- 
sion fields have been cheered and encouraged. 
A good number of men, standing at impor- 
tant posts, have gained a new outlook. And - 
it may reasonably be hoped that better work 
will be done for Christ because of this sev- 
enth General Council of the Alliance. 

WASHINGTON, 





The Synod of the Reformed 
Churches of Holland. 


By Prof. Henry E. Dosker, D.D. 

Tne triennial Synod of the Reformed 
Churches of Holland met this year on the 
15th of August, in the historic city of 
Groningen, and continued in session till the 
30th. Since every Provincial Synod sends 
only two clerical and two lay delegates, the 
body is very small; all in all, scarcely over 
50 members. The professors of the sem- 
inary at Kampen and of the theological 
faculty of the Free University of Amster- 
dam are seated as pre@advisors—i. ¢., they 
are réquested to co-operate in the weightier 
matters, they act on committees and have 
a preponderating influence on all the deci- 
sions of the body. 

Dr. Kuyper, of Amsterdam, well known in 
this country by his visit to Princeton and 
other places, last fall, was hindered from 
being present, through his own illness and 
that of his wife, who died in Switzerland 
during the sessions of the Synod. . 

The Synod did not fulfil the expectations 
of those who had predicted that Groningen 
would be a storm center during the month 
of August. In a sense it was a disappoint- 
ing meeting, The delegates deftly avoided 
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the rocky places, and refused seriously to 
entertain the matters which were expected 
to electrify if not to disrupt the united body 
of 1892. 

As will be remembered the followers of 
Dr. Kuyper—the “ Doleerenden”—and the 
old Free Church of Holland were then 
united. They are not, however, fully unified 
to this day, and there are numerous ques- 
tions at issue between the two factions. Two 
are of paramount interest—viz., those of 
Missions and Education. As regards the first 
the “ Christian Reformed ” or Free Churches 
had ever conducted their foreign missions 
in the Dutch East Indian possessions on the 
plan usually followed. The Church total 
called and equipped the missionaries, who 
were specially trained at a separate insti- 
tution; their salaries were paid by the en- 
tire body; they belonged to the Church as 
such. Dr. Kuyper broached a new scheme. 
The denomination as such does no longer 
exist. Under the new régime men talk of 
‘churches ” instead of “the Church.” The 


individual ‘‘ churches ” are now to take mis-~ 


sions in hand. They are to call “‘ missionary 
pastors’. and to support them, either alone 
or with the aid of other churches. In some 
cases churches are to loan their pastors to 
the foreign field, for a stipulated season. 
All this seems to us very crude and unsatis- 
factory. But it is claimed that the “ Re- 
formed principle” demands this mode of 
proceeding. The other Reformed Churches 
of Christendom fortunately do not feel the 
cogency of the reasoning of the brethren 
across the sea, which seems to us visionary 
and ill adapted to the best results. ¢ 

The Synod of 1896 had appointed a com- 
mittee which was to offer a well digested 
They had labored 
long and arduously and had prepared a vo- 
luminous plan of action. But the Synod 
coolly dodged the question. 


report on this matter. 


The entire re- 
port was ignored, and in lieu thereof ten 
simple rules were adopted, under which 
their missions are to be conducted for the 
next three till the Synod of 1902. 
Their natural field of operation is Java. Ten 


years, 


deputies are appointed, who meanwhile shall 
have the oversight of the entire work. 

In regard to education the situation is 
still worse..The Seminary and the Uni- 
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versity are necessarily more or less at outs, 
The course of the latter claims to be more 
thorough and scientific than that of the Sem. 
inary. The graduates of the two institutions 
necessarily are. somewhat antagonistic. 
Under these conditions the future bodes ill, 


Professor Bavinch, the renowned theologian, | 


of the Kampen Seminary, had _ therefore 
proposed a plan by which the two theolog- 
ical faculties might be united and the men. 
ace contained in the present — division 
might be removed. The two brochures in 
which he had fully developed his proposi- 
tion caused an acrimonious controversy, and 
as the Synod was the final battle field the 
churehes looked forward to its decision with 
bated breath. The Synod simply dodged the 
question of principle at issue and passed the 
following resolution: 


“The General Synod, convinced of the impos- 
sibility at this time to unite the two schools, 
perpetuates existing conditions and maintains 
and establishes the Theological Seminary as the 
ecclesiastical institution for training men for 
the ministry of the Word.” 

This resolution was unanimously carried. 
But in the end it can satisfy neither party, 
and it has dug the trenches in Which a de 
termined minority can successfully defend 
its claims, when the cry for union shall be- 
come the cry of the day. 

On the whole this last Synod of the Re- 
formed Churches of Holland was more re- 
markable for what it omitted to do than for 
what it accomplished. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SemInAKY. HoL_Lanp, Micu. 





Annual Meeting of the Ameri 
can Board. 

THE American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions representing the Con- 
gregational Churches held its ninetieth an- 
nual meeting last week in Providence, R. I, 
The sessions continued from Tuesday till 
Friday, and the Union . Congregational 
Church was crowded throughout the entire 
session. There were present 180 of the 350 
corporate members, a larger number than 
ever before. Even California had half of its 
represeniatives present, .and every one of 
those from New Jersey was on hand. 

The chair that should bave been occupied 
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py the President, the late Charles M, Lam- 
son, D.D., was’ draped in black, and held a 
wreath of white flowers; and in his place 
the Vice-Presidént, Mr. D.: Willis James, of 
New York, presided with great efficiency 
and curtesy. He had desired to withdraw 
his name from renomination in order that 
the Board might be free to elect a new 
President from any part of. the country it 
might choose; but he was earnestly en- 
treated to remain in office and finally con- 
sented. The matter of special interest, 
apart from the ordinary progress of the’ 
work, centered in the election of a suecessor 
to Dr. Lamson. Mr. James, President An- 
geil, of Michigan University, President 
Tucker, of Dartmouth College, and A. J. 
Lyman, D.D., of Brooklyn, declined to have 
their names presented. During the meeting 
of the International Congregational Council 
at Boston Mr. 8. B. Capen’s name had be- 
gun to be talked of on ‘account of his 
thoughtful address and the admirable way in 
which he presented business matters and his 
great executive ability, as shown in the ar- 
rangements for the Council, and there had 
come to be a very general desire that he 
should accept the place. It was thought that 
he might bring to the work a needed busi- 
ness enterprise and activity, and might be 
able to give a considerable part of his time 
to the work of the Board. It was impossi- 
ble, had it been desired, to withstand this 
feeling, which seemed to pervade two-thirds 
of the members; and those from the West 
were even more emphatic than those from 
the East. Accordingly the committee for 
the nomination of officers brought in Mr. 


Capen’s name as President, and renominated- 


all the other officers, except that James G. 
Vose, D.D., of Providence, declined to serve 
longer on the Prudential Committee, and the 
Rev. Edward C. Moore, of the same city, 
was elected in his place. 

Next to the interest in the election, of the 
President came that in the election of new 
corporate members. While this generally at- 
tracts little attention, this year the nomina- 
tion of a number of women by the State 
conferences and the opposition to their elec- 
tion by some, made this an unusually inter- 
esting matter of business. In the “ open par- 
liament,” to which an hour was given, one 
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of the: members. had vigorously opposed the 
election of any women as corporate mem- 
bers, for the reason that it had been the de- 
clared. purpose of some of those who favored 
the movement to use it to break up tlie 
Woman’s Boards of Missions. They had said 
that if women became corporate members 
they should also be represented on the Pru- 
dential Committee, and in that case there 
would be no occasion for Woman’s Boards. 
In the urgent emphasis of his address this 
member begged them not to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg, a plea that was re- 
ceived with roars of laughter. The general 
sentiment was strongly in favor -of the 
Woman’s Boards, which contribute a full 
third of the funds of the Board, and few 
wished to have them merged in the present 
Board. The representatives of the Woman’s 
Board in’ Boston had opposed the measure 
because of their having been’ somewhat 
frightened by the assertion that it would 
injure their organization, but those west of 
New England strongly favored the election 
of women as corporate members. There 
were five women elected, three of them from 
Massachusetts, who had been nominated by 
the State Association, Miss Abbie B. Child, 
President Caroline Hazard, of Wellesley 
College, and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. Of 
these Miss Child, who is President of the 
Woman’s Board, had opposed representation. 
From New York was elected Dr. Grace L. 
Kimball, of Vassar College, and from Chi- 
cago Mrs. Mary P. H. Leake, long treasurer 
of the Woman’s Board of the Interior. There 
was also for the first time a corporate mem- 
ber elected from Hawaii in the person of Mr. 
Peter, C. Jones, and.also one from Canada, 
Principal J. H. George, of Toronto. 

One of the most important acts done by 
this meeting of the Board was the adoption 
of a recommendation presented by a com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Lucien C. Warner, of 
New York, was chairman, in reference to the 
avoidance of recurring debts. A debt of $88,- 
000 was reported, which was entirely caused 
by an unusual shrinkage of legacies. This 
shrinkage could hardly be due to the late 
law putting a tax of not less than five per 
cent. on legacies for benevolent purposes, 
Yet it was thought that this might have a 

very serious effect in the future, and the 
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committee were directed to consult with rep- 
resentatives of other benevolent organiza- 
tions with a view to seeking a modification 
of the law. But the great difficulty comes 
ffom the irregularity of legacies and the im- 
possibility of making uny safe calculation in 
drawing up a schedule for the year, when 
the legacies may cdme $100,000 in excess or 
$100,000 short of the usual amount. It was 
voted that legacies to the amount of $100,- 
000 be put into the regular schedule of re- 
ceipts for expenditure, and that everything 
beyond that be reserved for the payment of 
debt until the debt be extinguished, with a 
view after that of adopting a system of 
equalizing legacies by spreading their ex- 
penditure over a term of years. Very hope- 
ful reports were received from the commit- 
tee in charge of the forward movement, by 
which churches had induced to as- 
sume the support of a single missionary as 
their own representative, thus very much 
increasing the contributions. 

The expenditures of the American Board 
for missions during the past year have been 
$633,115, to which must be added $338,656 
for agencies, publications. and cost of ad- 
ministration. The donations amounted to 
$530,797, and the legacies to $102,220, with 
interest on the general permanent fund of 
$11,184. The annual survey of the work of 
the Board was presented by the foreign 
secretaries, Judson Smith, D.D., and James 
L. Barton, D.D., and showed most hopeful 
progress. The report began with a mention 
of Dr. Elias Riggs, who ‘is still busily en- 
gaged in literary work, now revising the Bul- 
garian Bible Dictionary and the Bulgarian 
Bible, after having been for sixty-seven 
years a missionary of the Board, and hay- 
ing come to this country only once in that 
long period. The reports from Turkey, In- 
dia and China were especially favorable. 
The Board now conducts 20 different mis- 
sions, with 1705 places for stated preaching, 
and has 170 ordained missionaries, 12 male 
physicians, 10 female physicians, 168 -un- 
married women missionaries, 234 native pas- 


been 


tors, 525 native preachers and catechists, ° 


1,826 native school teachers and a total of 
3,680 American and native laborers. There 
are 492 churches, with 49,782 members, of 
whom 5,047 have been added during the 
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year, and 65,903 in the Sunday-schools; 16 
theological seminaries, 284 students for the. 
ministry, 117 boarding and high :schools,, 


with 8,804 scholars, and 43,920 pupils in 1,187. 


common schools. ee 

Among the addresses that may -be-men- 
tioned were those by. Vice-President. James 
and Prof. Williston Walker in. memory of 
the late President Lamson; S. B. Capen, Dr, 
L. C. Warner, Mr. Luther D. Wishard, Dr, 
A. H. Bradford, Dr..A. J. F. Behrends, Dr, 
George F. Pentecost, Dr. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, Dr. J. E. Tuttle, President Faunce, of 
Brown University, Dr. J. G. Vose, and Dr, 
R. Wardlaw Thompson, Secretary of .-the 
London Missionary Society, and a_ large 
number of missionaries. The next annual 
meeting will be held in St. Louis. 





In view of the criticisms on _ theological 
seminaries at the late International Congre- 
gational Council, it is interesting to note that 
with the incoming class of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary the system of merit scholar- 
arships comes into force. Following the ex- 
ample of Oberlin and Hartford seminaries 
the Chicago Seminary receives its first lady 
student in the person of Miss Florence Fen- 
sham, professor of Old Testament Literature 
in the American College for Girls in Constan- 
tinople. There are 110. students enrolled, of 
whom six are graduate students and 42 in 
the Swedish, Norwegian and German depart- 
ments. : 


....Professor Dr. Beyschlag, the veteran 
Halle theological professor, has come out 
in a strong appeal for an organic union of 
the modern Protestant Church govern- 
ments of Germany. As at present consti- 
tuted there is no such institution as a 
Protestant Church of Germany, but nearly 
four dozen Protestant Church governments, 
or many more than there are political com- 
ponent parts of the German Empire. 


These various State churches have organ- ’ 


ically no more official connection with each 
other than they have with the churches of 
England and America. The need of a closer 
union has been felt all along; especially in 
liberal centers, and Professor Beyschlag 
urges it chiefly for practical reasons. 


-++.We have received several notes crit- 
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icising quite strongly the statements made 
by the Rev. W. 8. Hubbell in our columns 
in regard to the English ecclesiastical rev- 
enues. The statement that the annual aver- 
age stipend of the beneficed clergy of the 
English chureh is 455 pounds is taken sharp 
exception to, and it is affirmed that it is very 
much iess than that, largely due to the fact 
that very many of the rectors pay from 
their own pockets the assistant clergy 
needed for the work of the parish. The 
whole question of English ecclesiastical rev- 
enties is undoubtedly a very perplexing one, 
and the fact that endowments are, to a con- 
siderable degree, local and do not belong to 
the Church at large, complicates the situa- 
tion in many cases. 


....Mr. Simpson, of the Christian Alliance, 
does not like it that just now, when our 
Lord is so soon to make his appearance, 
people like Mrs. Hearst should give large 
sums of money for education instead of for 
the speedy conversion of the world. But 
Mrs. Hearst is doing nothing more than 
Abraham Davenport did in the Dark Day, 
when the Connecticut General Court was 
waiting to hear Gabriel’s trumpet, and he 
said: 

“Let God de his work, we will see to ours; 

Bring in the candles; ”’ 
and he proceeded to discuss: 

“ An act to amend an act to regulate 
The shad and alewive fisheries.” 
Mrs. Hearst wants light for the country’s 
youth, whether our Lord returns or not. 


....The services which have been held 
through the summer in the Gospel tent “Glad 
Tidings,” at Fifty-sixth street and Broadway, 
in this city, were closed last Sunday. The 
first services were held on June 18th, and 
they have been held every day since, with 
the exception of Saturdays, and according 
to the survey presented at the last meeting 
at least 100,000 persons have attended them, 
while a large number of requests for prayer 
have been received and calls made by attend- 
ing clergymen. Among the prominent men 
who have conducted the services were Mr. 
Moody, Drs. A. C. Dixon, Arthur Pierson, J. 
W. Chapman, F. E. Clark, L. W. Munhall, R. 
8. MacArthur, W. Merle Smith, J. Balcolm 
Shaw, the Revs. F. B. Meyer, J. C. Morgan 
and other prominent ministers; also Rear-Ad- 
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miral Phillip, Commanders Ballington Booth 
and Booth-Tucker and many others.. The 
closing exercises were conducted by Dr. D. J. 
Burrell, of this city. 

....The greatest church meeting, from the 
financial standpoint, ever held in Canada 
was held in the Metropolitan Methodist 
Church, Toronto, on Monday evening, Octo- 
ber 2d. It was the inauguration of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Century Fund in ‘that city. At 
that meeting nineteen of the city churches 
reported subscriptions from five hundred to 
a hundred thousand dollars, totaling the 
handsome sum of $247,450. The chairman 
of the meeting was Hon. Senator: Geo. A. 
Cox. Strong, eloquent and appropriate ad- 
dresses were given by the general connexion- 
al officers and by leading laymen, and there 
was a great deal of enthusiasm. In addition 
to the subscriptions from the nineteen 
churches the following individual gifts were 
announced: Mr. J. W. Flavelle, to Victoria 
University, $25,000; Senator Geo. A. Cox, to 
Victoria University, $20,000; to Connexional 
Funds, $15,000; Mr. A. E. Ames, to Victoria 
University, $10,000, and Mr. W. BE. A. Massey 
and family, $30,000, to be divided as stated 
in letter of gift. 

....-Major M. J. H. Ferris, Attorney and 
Counsel for the Salvation Army, writes. us 
thus briefly in reply to criticisms of THE In- 
DEPENDENT of the methods of the Army: 

The Salvation Army is a religious corpora- 
tion, incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York; and its accounts are audited by a 
public auditor, who has, during the year, con- 
stant supervision of its books, and at the end 
of the year makes up a balance sheet and attests 
to the truth of the same before a notary’ public. 
This has always been the invariable rule of this 
organization, even before its incorporation. 
These reports and balance sheets, when complet- 
ed, disclosing its financial status, are printed 
and given gratuitously to the public. As a re- 
ligious and charitable corporation it also is com- 


pelled by law to make its report annually to the 
Secretary of State. 


This reply does not meet at all the point 
of our criticism, as will be readily seen by 
referring to the article in which we spoke of 
the public audit of the accounts. The real 
point is the discrimination by Headquarters 
and Divisional officers against the Field of- 
ficers. That does not appear in the accounts 
and is not answered by Major Ferris, 
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Missions. 
The Present Crisis in Christian 
Schools in Japan. 


By Dwight W. Learned, D.D. 


ALTHO the treaties with most of the foreign 
powers went into operation on July 17th, those 
with France and Austro-Hungary did not take 
effect till the 4th of August, and therefore this 
latter date was the one commonly celebrated by 
the Japanese. 

On that same day were issued the new regu- 
lations for private schools, which we had been 
looking forward to with considerable -apprehen- 
sion for two or three months. They prove not 
to be so bad as had been feared, but still inter- 
fere seriously with our educational work. 

The pith of them is in two provisions—first, 
that children of schoo] age must not be received 
to private schools until they have completed the 
course at the public schools, and, second, that 
there must be no religious teaching or worship 
in private schools which are recognized as hav- 
ing a place in the national system of education. 
It should be added that this latter provision is 
not a part of the laws promulgated by the 
Cabinet, but is only an appended “ instruction ” 
issued by the Minister of Education, but the 
effect is the same. Y 

It should be explained that some of the mis- 
sions have been carrying on primary schools, 
and that some of these schools (especially in 
localities where the public schools were not 
sufficient for the needs of the growing popula- 
tion) have been officially recognized as primary 
schools and as a part of the national system of 


education (but not receiving any financial or. 


other help from Government). Jikewise the 
most.of the Christian schools for young men 
have been recognized as “‘ Middle Schools” 
(somewhat of the same grade as American 
academies or high schools) following the curri- 
culum of the Government’s Middle Schools, and 
given an equal standing. In these schools 
hitherto religious teaching and services have 
been permitted if outside the official hours. 
Now they are forbidden entirely as a part of 
the curriculum. All that will be allowed is 
optional and unofficial gatherings for worship 
or Bible study. For instance, no prayer can 
be offered or hymn sung at the graduation exer- 
cises. In short, the schools, as schools, must 
be purely secular, tho their teachers may exert 
what Christian influence they can in an indi- 
vidual capacity. Let it be carefully remem- 
bered that the schools of which we are speak- 
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ing, tho recognized as equivalent to Govern. 
ment schools of the same grade, are purely 
private schools, receiving no Government aid. 

A conference of persons interested in Chis. 
tian schools was held in Tokyo on the 16th, at 
which representatives, both foreign and Jap. 
anese, of six Middle Schools were present, and 
after full discussion the following declaration 
was unanimously adopted: 

“The representatives of six Christian schools 
met in conference on August 16th in Tokyo to 
consider what course to pursue in view of the 
recent instruction of the Educational Depart. 
ment, excluding entirely all religion from pii- 
vate schools receiving any recognition of the 
Department, would submit to the officers of the 
Christian schools affected by these regulations 
the following statement of opinion : 

“The Constitution of the Empire grants re 
ligious liberty; the instruction of the Educa- 
tional Department definitely forbids all teaching 
of religion, as well as religious exercises, to all 
schools seeking Government recognition. We 
feel that this position of the Department is 
contrary to the spirit of the Constitution of the 
Empire in practically restricting the liberty of 
parents in deciding upon the education of their 
children. We are here not raising any objec 
tion to the Education Department’s making such 
restriction for public schools supported by pub- 
lic funds, but we feel that to-put those same lin- 
itations upon private schools supported by pri- 
vate funds works great injustice. We feel even 
more strongly that these regulations make it im- 
possibie for Christian schools to seek Govern 
ment recognition and its accompanying priv: 
leges. We are of the conviction that for any 
Christian school, founded on Christian prin 
ciples and supported in any measure by the gifts 
and prayers of Christian people, to exclude in 
any way Christ from its ruling principles o 
from its daily life would be disloyalty to our 
common Lord and to the churches aiding out 
schools. We call upon all officers and teachers 
of Christian schools to take a firm and decided 
stand on this matter, not yielding any Christian 
principles for the sake of securing and mail- 
taining Government privileges.” 

T’he first school to take action was the Meiji 
Gakuin, supported by the Presbyterian and Re 
formed missions, whose directors met the next 
day and unanimously voted to give up the Gor 
ernment recognition. It is estimated that this 
may not unlikely cost the school half its stt 
dents. Other schools are soon. to act. The 
Presbyterian Mission, also, must give up its 
primary schools in which there are 800 pupils. 

Kyoto, JAPAN, 
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FINANCIAL. 


Currency Legislation. 


CONGRESSMAN HENDERSON, of Iowa, who 
is chairman of the Republican Caucus Com- 
mittee on Currency Legislation, and will be 
Speaker of the House, said in his speech at 
Waterloo, last Saturday, that questions of 
war and foreign policy should not be per- 
mitted to divert the attention of the people 
“from the great living causes of a sound 
currency and a stable standard of value.” 
“T predict,” he continued, ‘“ that a Repub- 
lican Congress will legislate at the approach- 
ing session so as to increase the confidence 
of the people, establish firmly the gold stand- 
ard of the civilized world, and let the peo- 
ple know that all of their obligations will be 
discharged on a firm and safe basis.” He is 
familiar, of course, with the result of the 
inquiries of his committee as to the attitude 
of all the members of the Republican ma- 
jority toward the bill framed at the Atlantic 
City Conference. Congressman Babcock, of 
Wisconsin, also a member of the Caucus 
Committee, recently spoke as follows con- 
cerning the bill which will be introduced in 
the House: 


“It will clearly and unmistakably provide for 


the establishment of the gold standard. It will 
settle for once and all just what is the basis of 
the currency of this country, and will leave no 
doubt in the mind of the foreign holder of Amer- 
ican bonds and other securities just what kind of 
money he is to be paid in. It will pass the 
House, for the reason that the Republican 
party stands pledged to the establishment of a 
stable and permanent currency, and there is no 
possible way in which this can be done save by 
the establishment of the gold standard. ‘To do 
less than this, to equivocate and avoid making 
any specific declaration, would be to confess pub- 
licly that the Republican party has not the 
courage of its convictions, nor the courage to 
carry out the pledge it gave to the people in the 
last campaign.” 


Currency bills supported by the Republican 
committees will be introduced in the Senate 
ind in the House in the early weeks of the 
coming session. The leading provisions of 


the House bill (which was prepared at the 
Atlantic City Conference) have been dis- 
closed unofficially to the public; the results 
of the conferences of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate’s Committee. on Finance 
have not been made known. Their bill will 
differ from that of the House Republicans, 
and probably will not go quite so far; but 
it is reported at Washington that it will con- 
tain an unequivocal declaration respecting 
the gold standard. Probably there can rea- 
sonably be expected from Congress at the 
coming session in the way of currency leg- 
islation nothing more than a clear affirma- 
tion of the gold standard by statute, a re- 
quirement that greenbacks received in ex- 
change for gold shall be paid out again only 
in exchange for gold, and an amendment of 
the present law which will permit the na- 
tional banks to issue notes up to the par 
value of their deposited bonds, instead of the 
limit of 90 per cent. of that par value. Con- 
sideration of measures for giving to the vol- 
ume of our currency that elasticity which it 
lacks, and the need of which is shown most 
clearly at this season of the year, when cur- 
rency is required in the West and South for 
moving the crops, will probably be deferred. 

Reports recently forwarded from Wash- 
ington by competent observers who are 
well informed indicate that the difficulties 
which confronted the Senate Committee have 
ceased to be formidable. . These were the ob- 
jections of several Republican Senators from 
States in the far West to any statutory dec- 
laration in favor of the gold standard. It is 
said that the provisions of the Senate bill 
have been withheld from the public chiefly 
because there was need of earnest work to 
convince six or seven of these Senators that 
the time had come for an emphatic recogni- 
tion of the gold standard by law. They are 
not silver men, but they reported that many 
of their constituents were opposed to any 
legislation which might be regarded as hos- 
tile to silver. They preferred that the cur- 
renecy question should be avoided, and two 
or three of them are said to have expressed 
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a hope that the Republican party would not 
“commit itself squarely to the support of 
the gold standard.” But from the point. of 
view of politics there will be no better-time 
for the party to define clearly its adhesion 
to the currency standard now in use. .Now 
that prosperity has refuted the arguments of 
the silverites and so greatly changed the con- 
ditions in some of the great agricultural 
States, the time is most favorable for the 
Republican party to draw the line. plainly 
by supporting and enacting a bill placing 
the gold standard in this country on a firm 
statutory basis, providing an ample redemp- 
tion reserve fund, and protecting that fund 
against all assaults. While the objections of 
a few Senators, to which we have referred, 
were regarded with some apprehension a 
month or two ago, the opinion is now ex- 
pressed at Washington that their opposition 
will be manifested only in the caucus. to 
which the bill will be submitted, and that 
substantially the entire party majority in the 
Senate will support the proposed statutory 
declaration when the vote upon it is taken. 





Financial Items. 

THE Carnegie Steel Company will at 
once begin the construction of two blast fur- 
naces, and these will be the largest in the 
world. The company will also enlarge its 
works at Duquesne, and for these and other 
improvements will expend between $7,000,- 
000 and $8,000,000. : 

....-Manufacturers of railway locomotives 
in Germany are so busy that railway com- 
panies there are resorting to this country for 


locomotives which must be delivered prompt-. 


ly. An order for 20 locomotives has been given 
to the Baldwin Works by the State Railroad 
Administration of Saxony. The price in Ger- 
many is said to.be a shade lower than the 
price paid in Philadelphia, but a much longer 
time was required there for delivery. 
....The Board of Directors of the Seventh 
National Bank recently elected William H. 
Kimball President and Fletcher S. Heath 
Vice-President. Mr. Kimball became Vice- 
President in May of this year, when Perry S. 
Heath, First Assistant Postmaster-General; 
Josiah Quincy, Mayor of Boston, and some of 
their friends acquired an interest in the 
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bank; and since the retirement a few weeks 
later of Col. John McAnerny from the presi- 


dency of the institution Mr. Kimball has been 


acting President. Mr. limball was born in 
Chicago about fifty years ago. His first ex- 
perience in banking business was.as teller of 
the Jefferson County National Bank of Wat: 
ertown, N. Y., with which institution he was 


connected for many years. In 1881 he estab- — 


lished the St. Lawrence County Bank, at 


Canton, N. Y., and has served as its Presi- | 
He was a member of the 


dent ever since. 
Assembly from 1887 to 1890, inclusive, being 


elected as a Republican, and served as chair. © 
man of the Railroads, Banks and other ‘im- 


portant committees of that body. President 
Harrison appointed Mr. Kimball a national 


bank examiner, an office which he held until — 
he was elected to the vice-presidency of the — 


Seventh National Bank. He is a member of 
the Union League Club and the Republican 
Club of this city. Fletcher S. Heath, the new 
Vice-President, is a brother of the First As- 
sistant Postmaster-General. He is about 
forty years old and is widely known as an 


’ experienced and conservative banker . and 


business man. He is President of the Miami 


Valley National Bank of Hamilton,’ Ohio, and _ 


has for years been closely identified with 
banking and financial interests in that State. 
He took a prominent part in the organization 
of the Continental Tobacco Company a year 
or So ago. 
moved his home from Ohio to this city. 
....Dividends and coupons announced: 


Atchison, Top. & S. F. Rway. (gen. mort. 4s) 


coupons, payable October 2d. 


Gallatin: Nat’! Bank, 5 per cent. and an extra 


1 per cent., payable October 6th. 
United States Rubber Co., preferred, 2 per 
cent., payable October 31st. 
United States Rubber Co., common, 1 per 
cent., payable October 31st. 


....Sales of Bank and. Trust Company Stocks 


during the past week were as follows : 


BANKS, 


Broadway. 24814 | Manhattan Co..,<.... 26134 
Butchers and Dro- Mount Morris 


Bankers’ 239 «©{ N Y. Life Insurance 
City.............+-....880}| and Trust....... iedwe 
Farmers’ Loan and North American...... 
TUBE. 5666s ccec. 8. 1421 
Bamilton,........... 265 
International Bank- 
ing and Trust...,.,.168 


Trust Company of 
America.... 


Mr. Heath a few months ago re- . 


Produce Exchange.... 200 
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A Decay and a Moral. 


QuITE a number of years ago, in response 












a o some denunciation of the National banks 
bY ag monopolies, some figures which we do not 
at remember specifically were published, show- 
t- ing officially that the holdings of bank shares 
he were very widely distributed and the aver- 
MS Boge holding was very small; the banking 
ir monopolist, hunted home to his lair, proved 
¥ o resemble widow and orphan quite as 
mt BEnuch as he resembled the popular notion of 
al him. We are reminded of this by the. ap- 
til pearance of figures which show that shares 
he in many corporations, some of them very 
of large, and therefore supposed to be very 
% monopolistic and wicked, are in fact. widely 
bis istributed. The Pennsylvania Railroad is 
\s- Hin example, having 30,000 stockholders scat- 
vat ered over this country and Europe. About 
4 nalf the holders of Western Union Telegraph 
nd stock are women. The American Sugar Re- 
mi Binng Company has over 11,000 stockhold- 
ie rs, their number having more than doubled 
ith Biiin the last few years. The New York, New 
Mt; Maven and Hartford Railroad pays divi- 
ion dends to 8,135 stockholders; New York Cen- 
= ral has over 15,000; Atchison, Topeka and 
ry Santa Fé has nearly 13,000; Manhattan has 
come 2,000; Delaware and Hudson Canal has 
‘-;@nearly 4,000, the average holding being not 
48) Bijmore than ninety shares; and so on. 
ide Many thousands are therefore interested 
in dividend distribution, and very seriously 
PEF FBirterested, too, since from.such sources must 
per come a quite important part of income in 
Many cases. Indeed, it is impossible to fore- 
ycks see upon how many. persons and in what 
quarters any disturbance will fall with ef- 
fect, so interdependent and so interlocked 
26134 are all things. For an example, twenty 
“i years or more ago a certain dry goods firm 
In Brooklyn, with what seemed to many 
, Beat rashness but has proved to be great 
1400 acuteness of foresight, moved from lower 
_ Fulton Street to. a point several blocks be- 
f yond the City Hall. This started a move- 
. 


ment which others followed. Stores were 





INSURANCE. 


then small and restricted, the modern de- 
partment store having been evolved since. 
The completion of the Bridge and of elevated 
roads have helped on the change, and lower 
Fulton Street is utterly and hopelessly de- 
stroyed, only necessary grocery stores and 
the like remaining, with a few miscellaneous 
stores which will join the procession one by 
one.’ One corner store of fair size, for ex- 
ample, was occupied during last winter only 
by some lads with a bootblacking stand, 
who presumably paid nothing, and were 
allowed there for the safety of the place. 
What effect this destruction of once choice 
property must have upon widows .and chil- 
dren who once found their income in rentals 
there cannot be traced in detail, but it must 
be most serious. 

Yes, and there is an insurance moral. 
Riches have wings, and the prosperity of 
individuals is at hazard from unforeseen 
changes in the conditions which make or 
unmake the value of investments. What is 
better and more unshakably secure than 
productive real estate ? Nothing—yet who 
ean guarantee the permanence of the produc- 
tiveness ? Suppose the owners of the now 
melancholy-looking blocks along lower Ful- 
ton Street had invested some of their rentals. 
while they had them and counted upon hav- 
ing them indefinitely, in life insurance, 
which is based on the prosperity of the 
whole, and is not dependent upon individual 
fortunes ? 





Positively Not. 

The depression in fire insurance rates will 
make it necessary, it is so stated, that anti- 
compact bills will be pressed in the West 
and South during the coming winter, and 
that a good way to meet them will be by a 
compromise substitute, to-wit: That detailed 
rate schedules (by whom prepared it is not 
said) should be approved by the insur- 
ance superintendent, and that a copy should 
be given to anybody on request. Pos- 
sibly the bill should provide for an appeal 
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to the superintendent by any citizen who is 
dissatisfied with the rate, and the superin- 
tendent might, if he chose, order an arbitra- 
tion, the arbitration to be a final decision, 
but no company to be obliged to write th 
risk at the rate named. : 
It is easy and very obvious to object that 
there is only a juggling promise of relief to 
the poor octopus-harried man who owns a 
little property unless he can compel the com- 
pany to write a policy at the rate decided by 
the arbitration to be fair; yet it is not neces- 
sary to discuss any detail, for the plan sug- 
gested would not succeed even as, an in- 
tended tub to the whale and it is fatally 
wrong on the ground of principle. Again 
and again it becomes useful to glance anew 
at the bearings, so far has proper. and legit- 
imate supervision of insurance drifted away 
from them. Fire insurance (for we are just 
now speaking of that) is necessarily an 
agreement between A, B, C, and.the rest, to 
pool sundry sums for mutual protection; it is 
essentially this, and cannot by any possible 
alterations in detailed methods be made any- 
thing else than this. Since somebody must 
act as intermediary and manager, a stock 
company, X, intervenes by consent to do 
this; the company ‘handles the pool, guaran- 
tees the contracts by its own separate assets, 
and makes or loses as the result may be. As 
the company also names the rates, there is 
great danger, cries the People’s champion, 
that it will make them extortionate, to its 
own profit. Not at all so, is the just answer, 


for since the field is open equally to as many 


companies as are Imagined to be feasible, 
competition will certainly keep rates down to 
a living figure. The danger is net at all in 
this direction. The danger is that the com- 
pany may be ineffectual in managing and ir- 
responsible in guaranteeing; hence some 
safeguard is needed that the company shall be 
solvent and shall so work as to probably stay 
solvent. At this point comes in State super- 
vision, and observe that as it began there it 
should end there. It should make gertain, 
humanly speaking, that the company may be 
trusted as responsible; all beyond is properly 
between the company and the individual 
member thereof—member, not stockholder. 


a 
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But how State supervision has step by step 
gone on to tax, hinder, meddle with, and gen- 
erally harass insurance is an oft-told tale too 
long to recount in particulars. It collects 
more in fees than its own expenses, and 
rates the excess as profit. It taxes insurance 
excessively, and imagines that a saving ac- 
crues to the People thereby. It attempts to‘ 
make itself a collecting agency and to com- 
pel payment of policy claims. It dictates a 
policy form. It forbids the companies to ex- 
change their experience, imagining that out 
of ignorance come low premiums. It has not 
yet undertaken to directly make premium 
rates. 

That done, what remains ?_ Nothing, ex- 
cept the only logical step which nobody 
seems quite ready to propose—namely, that 
the State shall perform the remaining func- 
tions of receiving the popular premiums and 
paying the popular losses, thus becoming an 
insurance company. Little now remains to 
the companies, except to say that they will 
not write at such and such rates. When 
they surrender that they surrender, not at 
discretion, but to indiscretion. They will 
never placate this meddlesome supervision by 
yielding to it. 





Insurance Item. 


THE General Accident Insurance Corpora- 
tion of Perth, Scotland, has entered this 
country, taking over the business of the New 
England Mutual Accident. The London Re 
view: (insurance) strongly disapproves this 
venture... From examining the company’s 
last balance sheet, March 31 last, the Review 
inquires why the company does not quietly 
stay at home and let well enough alone, if it 
has really been as prosperous 4s it claims, 
instead of going into a foreign field of whose 
dangers it can know very little. The funds 
reported do not impress the Review as any 
larger than a prudent stay-at-home office 
ought to have. The caution seems to be well 
considered. Accident insurance is attended 
with hazards of its own, and any company 
which accepts the extra ones of operations 
in a foreign country should first make itself 
very solid at home, 
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Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


It is said that Oom Paul’s favorite bev- 
erage is lemonade. At present he highly appre- 
— Orange aid.—Ottawa (Canada) Free 

ress. 


There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip, 
There’s many a slip to be slipped on, 
And here’s to “ Columbia,” gallant young ship, 
The ship ’twixt the cup and the Lipton. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


...-One of the tasks set to a boys’ class was 
that of writing a short letter to the master. One 
youngster added a P. S., which ran: “ Please 
xcuse bad riting and spelling, as I avent been 
taut any beter.”—Hwchange. 


_ AT THE CELEBRATION.—* Who are all the im- 
portant-looking men with broad smiles and big 
badges?” “'That’s the reception committee.” 
* And who’s the modest-looking fellow, off there 
in a corner?” ‘“ Oh, that’s Dewey.’—Philadel- 
phia North American. 


...-HMf you are truly great you’ll find 
They’ll see you ef you ride behind. 
No matter who may lead the rout 
Th’ crowd’ll surely hunt you out. 
Th’ point is easily proven by 
Th’ case of Sampson and of Schley. 
—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


...-THE GoL~r LANGUAGE.—“ Well, Mabel, 
how was the musicale?” ‘Perfect foozle! 
Miss Wiggins made a drive at Mozart, and sliced 
every bar. When I left, Jennie Lathers was 
trying to stymie Helen Waterbury in a duet.” 
“Was it nearly over?” ‘‘ Yes. Pollie Dawson 
didn’t come, so there were three up and only two 
to play, on the program, when I putt out.’— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


.,--Rudyard Kipling annihilates Paul Kru- 
ger in a poem which calls him 
“Sloven, sullen, savage, secret, uncontrolled— 
Laying on a new land the evil of the old.” 
Rudy, me boy, don’t let alliteration make 
you a : 
Saucy, supercilious, shuffling, shrewish scold, 
Filling up a new song with the ices of the old. 
—The Pilot. 


....A well-known minister, who was likewise 
a doctor of divinity, was one day playing round 
St. Andrew’s Links, when the two caddies, who 
were carrying for himself and partner, came to 
loggerheads, and some rather strong expressions 
were passing between them. The divine turned 
round to his caddie, and gravely rebuked him. 
The lad came up quietly until he was out of ear- 
shot from the others, and then retorted, signifi- 
cantly: “ You needna speak. Wha said ‘dom’ 
in thon bunker?’ The divine walked away 
meekly, without further remark.—Ezchange. 


....“‘I wish a pound of fine cream cheese, 

Some mustard and an egg; 

Also a pint of lager; please— 
What does that make, I beg?” 

The Grocer thought and scratched his head, 
As was his funny habit— 

“Well, Mrs. Cat,” he meekly said, 
“It makes just one Welsh Rabbit.” 


“ Have you a pencil?” asked Miss Hen, 
With manners quite demure. 
“Well,” laughed the Pig, “I have a pen, 
With a sill beneath the door.” 
“Your repartee is very fine— 
Quite Bacon-like, ho, ho!” 
Miss Hen declared, and scratched a line 
To the Rooster with her toe. 
—New York Herald. 
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Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answets to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “The Nation’s Navy,” by 
Charles Morris. 


CHARADE. 


My first is soft and woolly, 
Like pussy by my side; 
And as she yawns and stretches, 
(Her ,mouth still open wide), 
I see that she’s been taking 
My first; that she can’t hide. 


My last are “ those quite néar me,” 
They told me when I asked; 

Yet. I am less than kind, ’twas said; 
By Hamlet thus ’twas classed. 

And still I am connécted 
With each and all my last. 


In far Japan my total 
Is made in colors gay, 
’Tis certainly attractive 
For picnics; yet I say 
A plainer, heavier style we want 
To use for every day. 
A. W. CLARK. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals name “an old disciple,” and my 
finals, the place where he lived. 

Reading across: 1, Sorcery; 2, neat; 3, out 
of breath; 4, a sylvan deity; 5, a town in Si- 
lesia, a province of Prussia; 6, an island in the 
ANgean Sea. E. M. MANSUR. 


CORKSCREW. 


_ Reading across: 1, A disguise; 2, perfumed 
ointment; 3, a fetter for the arm; 4, a kind of 
type; 5, a sea; 6, a vegetable. 

Corkscrew, a place much talked about. 
8. T) 8. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals spell the name of an American 
philosophical writer; and my finals spell the 
name of an erican painter. 

Reading across: 1, To acknowledge frankly ; 
2, the name given in. modern geography to the 
Peloponnesus ; 3, an Hgyptian god; 4, utter de- 
struction; 5, a famous Italian operatic com- 
poser; 6, one of the tribes of Israel; 7, a young 
oak; 8, lowest; 9, neither very good nor very 
bad; 10, the right of choice; 11, the state in 
which the Buddhist saint aspires as the highest 
aim; 12, to attack with violence; 13, a grotto 
near the western angle of the Palatine Hill in 
ancient Rome; 14, a Cuban'seaport; 15, an ani- 
mal of the cat family ; 16, a Canadian city; 17, 
one of an ancient German tribe. 

ETTA A. SIMONSON. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 28rx. 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE.—Philippines. 1, Puritan; 
2, Harvard; 3, Indiana; 4, Leyden; 5, Iowa; 6, 
Petrel: 7, Philadelphia; 8, illinois ; 9, Newport ; 
10, Ericsson ; 11. Scorpion. 

NUMERICAL BNIGMA.—*“ That man is great. who 
rises to the oupetgencion of the occasion, and be- 
comes master of the situation.” Don Piatt. 

CHARADE.—Dewey. 


WORD-SQUARE,—1, Heron; 2, Eboli; 3, rosin; 4, 
olive; 5, nines, 
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Lupwig ENGLANDER, of New. York, «musical 
director and the composer of several. successful 
comic operas, has inherited an estate of $320,000 
by the death of an uncle in Hungary; and will 
become an Austrian subject in order that he may 
gain possession of the property. He is under 
engagement to write the scores of several operas 
and will not give up the work of his profession. 


:.Even the Spanish: Minister. at Washing- 
ton, Duc d’Arcos, ‘joins the American people in 
praising the hero of Manila Bay. “ Admiral 
Dewey,” he says, “isa brave and noble man, 
and for the extraordinary service he has ren- 
dered to his country no honor that can be shown 
him in return is too great. He has excited the 
admiration of the whole world. by the gallantry 
of his conduct.” 


..Hiram: Maxim,: the noted inventor, who 
was born in Maine fifty-nine years ago, has be- 
come naturalized as a British subject. He has 
lived in England since 18838. Fifteen years ago 
he was known as an expert in electricity, but 
since that time he has become famous as the in- 
ventor and manufacturer of machine guns, and 
thousands of men are employed at his works in 
the suburbs of London. 

. Signor FrancescoCrispi, the distinguished 
Italian statesman, formerly Premier, at the cele- 
bration of his eightieth birthday, in Palermo, on 
the 4th inst., received the warm congratulations 
of the German Emperor, the King and Queen 
of Italy, Baron von Buelow and others promi- 
nent in the courts of Europe. A commemora- 
tive tablet in honor of the anniversary had been 
placed upon the Palermo City Hall, and it was 
unveiled with elaborate ceremonies. 


..Mr. Andrew Carnegie in his youth, while 
he was-a workman on the. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, enjoyed the use of the private library of 
the late Col. J. B. Anderson, an officer of the 
company, and has always been grateful for the 
privilege. ‘That library is now held by a college 
in Emporia, Kan., and at the suggestion of Colo- 
nel Anderson’s widow Mr. Carnegie will erect 

a building for it. He will also give a — 
faked to the city of Conneaut, O. 

..Canada’s Governor-General, the Earl_ of 
Minto, and Lady Minto, came down -from. Ot- 
tawa to enjoy the international yacht races as 
guests of Governor Roosevelt at his: country’ 
house in Oyster Bay. They met there Rear- 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, Sir Henry 
Burdette and the Hon. Charles Russell, guests 
of Sir Thomas Lipton, who was also present, 
and the Governor accepted from Secretary Long 
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the offer of the use of the » aibpaeal boat “ Dol- 
phin’’ for his guests and himself during the 
races. 


vee -By the will of Dr. Calvin Bilis, Harvard 
University receives a bequest of about $140,000, 
a considerable part of which is reserved as a 
fund. to pay the tuition and other expenses of 
members of the Bilis family who shall become 
students at the university, while the remainder 
is to be used for increasing the salaries of three 
professors in the medical department. Dr. Ellis 
was graduated in 1846 and he died in 1883, but 
his will was contested and was not probated 
until a few days ago. Since his death ‘several 
members of the Ellis family have been -edu- 
cated at Harvard at their own expense. 


.-A writer in a New York daily paper hay- 
ing said that Whittier’s heroine, “ Barbara 
Freitchie,” seemed to be “a tradition,” because 
search had failed to show that she “had a real 
existence,” Mrs. Donald McLean, of New York, 
informs the newspaper in question that Barbara 
was not a fictitious personage. “She lived in 
Frederick, Md., for ninety odd years,” writes 
Mrs. McLean, “ and lies buried there now. My 
grandfather was the executor of her husband’s 
will, and my father came into possession of 
some of her household furniture after her death. 
A piece of that furniture is at this time in my 
own home ‘here in New York.” 


.--Charles Neufeld, who was a captive at 
Omdurman for twelve years, in the book he has 
written tells a new story of the death of Gor- 
don. The accepted account has-been that Gor- 
don, appearing at the top of the palace stairway 
and asking the dervishes what they wanted, was 
felled by a spear thrust from behind, and was 
then dragged down the steps and decapitated. 
Neufeld’s story, based upon evidence collected 
during his captivity, is that “ when Gordon fell 
his sword was dripping with the blood of not 
less than sixteen or seveuteen of his assailants, 
whom he had cut down with it.” He says that! 
as Gordon.left his room to descend the stairs he 
was wounded slightly on the left shoulder by a 
spear; that he then shot three dervishes dead, 


and after reloading and emptying his revolver 


twice he received a pistol shot and spear wound 
in his right breast ; that after these wounds had 
been inflicted. he cut his way down the stairs 
with his sword and was passing through the 
doorway into the courtyard when a concealed 
dervish nearly severed his right leg with a sin- 
gle blow. Not until then did he fall, and as he 
fell he died. This account is said to be con- 
firmed by the testimony of Gordon’s body-serv- 
ant, Orphali, and other survivors of Khartum, 
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